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Steel Goes All-Out to Recover Lost Markets 


Research Is No. 1 Hope 
To Parry the Progress 
Of Competing Material 


Pittsburgh—A major steel pro- 
ducer is cranking up a big pro- 
motional campaign designed to 
inject new life into the entire 
industry. Its aim: sell more steel. 

This high-power promotion, 
slated to break a month from 
now, is the latest and biggest 
push yet in steel’s counterattack 
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“Revamping Sales Methods 


Warehouses: Pushing products through distribu- 
tors broadens coverage, speeds de- 
liveries, saves inventory costs. 


Advertising end products boosts 
customers’ sales, increases use of 
steel by building consumer demand. 


Intensifying efforts to find new uses 
for steel and regain markets lost to 
other materials. 


Developing New Processes 


Blast furnaces: New sintering and pellet tech- 
niques have smashed old 2,000- 


ton-a-day records. 


Direct reduction: Turns out iron and semi-steel in Promotion: 
electric furnaces bypassing less 


efficient blast furnaces. 


Combines low capital invest- Research: 
ment of Bessemer steelmaking 


with high quality of open hearth. 


Oxygen process: 


Revenue-Starved Truckers Win Bout 


With Rails Over 


Piggyback Service 


Washington—The trucking industry pulled even with the rail- 
roads last week in their battle before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over expanding piggyback operations. 


In the latest development, an 


ICC examiner recommended that | 
the commission reject two types of expanded railroad piggyback | 


service aimed at luring the business of freight forwarders and other 


large volume shippers. 

He found so-called Plans III 
(where the shipper provides his 
own highway trailer) and IV 
(where he provides both the 
trailer and the flatcar) to be un- 
just and unlawful on the grounds 
that they give favored treatment 
to certain shippers and are “di- 
verting increasing amounts of 
traffic from motor carriers.” 

This recommendation clashed 
with another ruling handed down 
a month ago by another ICC 

(Turn to page 28, column 1) 


Soft Coal Producer Hunts 
Aluminum in the Gob Pile 


Cleveland—North American 
Coal Co. is driving full speed 
ahead on a new project to ex- 
tract aluminum sulfate from coal 
mine wastes. 

North American, a leading bi- 
tuminous producer, recently dis- 
closed the development of the 
new process, which came after 

(Turn to page 27, column 2) 


Petroleum Price Outlook: 
Fuel Oil Firm; Kerosene 
Strong; Gasoline Weak 


New York—Prices for most 
petroleum products are expected 
to continue strong into the fourth 
|quarter of 1960 with only one 
| probable exception—gasoline. 

®@ Gasoline: While peak sea- 
sonal demand drove prices up 
Y2¢ to 1¢ per gal. during the past 
two months, a drop-off in vaca- 
tion driving coupled with exces- 
sive stocks on hand may produce 
price weakness next month. 

@ Kerosene: A growing de- 
mand for kerosene, particularly 
as commercial jet fuel, has kept 
prices strong this year, with a 
small increase in June. Further 
increases may be anticipated be- 
fore the year is out. 


@ Distillate—No. 2: Prices for | 


| the home heating market are ex- 
| pected to be strong in the fourth 
(Turn to page 27, column 4) 


P/W PANORAMA| 


@ What Do You Know About 


Futures Markets? Some P.A.’s 


are finding them a convenient hedge against the uncertain- 


ties of today’s roller-coaster prices. 


For a briefing on how a 


futures market works, see the spread on pages 16-17. 


@ A Space-Age Buyer must keep both feet on the ground. 
Read the story of John R. Biggs, the P.A. who does the buying 


for the project to put a man 


in space. Biggs buys for the 


future but uses the best P.A. tactics of today. 


© A New, Simplified Method 
is getting considerable attenti 
alike. 
the Transportation Memos on 


@ Dealing With Auto Makers 
industry’s suppliers. For an i 
story on page 9. You'll als 


of handling freight documents 
on from shippers and truckers 


For the latest on this and other shipping news, read 


page 21. 


Is No Cinch; just ask any of the 
dea of their problems, see the 
© want to read the latest on 


Chrysler’s procurement troubles, page 8). 


Ohio May Elevate P.A. 


Columbus, Ohio — Gov. 
Michael V. DiSalle wants to 
give purchasing a cabinet-level 

k in his administration. 

DiSalle, who already has 
proposed combining the state’s 
highway and finance depart- 
ment purchasing divisions into 
a single unit, will ask the 1961 
Ohio legislature to approve 
creation of a state purchasing 
department headed by a di- 
rector of cabinet status. 

The governor indicated he 
would appoint George Dick, 
the finance department pur- 
chasing chief, to the post. 


Anti-Trusters Investigate 
Grumbles That Standards 


Inhibit Real Competition 


Washington—The Justice 
Dept. is taking a look at com- 
plaints by importers of foreign 
asbestos-cement water pipe that 
new American Society for. Test- 
ing Materials standards may 
lessen competition. 

While the government’s Anti- 


trust Division emphasized that no}, 


legal action has been taken, nor 
is any contemplated “at the 
present time,” the case raises the 


big question as to whether stand- | 


ards can be used to keep a firm 
from getting a job. 

One Justice Dept. legal expert 
admits there have been numerous 
(Turn to page 27, column 1) 


ROLL-ON, ROLL-OFF: New con- 
tainer ship for N. Y.-Fla. run loads 
much like a ferryboat (see p. 3). 


Material Handling 
Equipment Firms 


Boom Rental Plans 
| New York—Makers of mate- 
\Tials handling equipment have 
launched an all-out drive to 
| capture new customers this fall 
with rental programs. 

While leasing is nothing new 
to the industry the demand for 
|equipment leasing programs has 
grown to the point where some 
|company executives can see rev- 
enue from rentals accounting for 
as high as 20% of over-all in- 
dustry sales. 

“We expect rentals will mean 
an additional 10% revenue for 
the company this year,” said the 
vice president of sales of one 
leading manufacturer of mate- 
rials handling equipment. 

He said his firm was offering a 
variety of leasing programs, some 
of which include complete main- 
tenance of equipment free of 
charge. “While we have a set of 
list rental rates,” he added, 

(Turn to page 29, column 1) 


This Week's 


against sagging sales and loss of 
markets to other materials. 

The activity is erupting on two 
fronts: 

® Production: Researchers are 
hard at work developing new 
ways of making steel. Their goal: 
reduce costs and keep steel com- 
petitive with other materials. 

®@ Marketing: New methods of 
distribution and new products to 
distribute are major aims here. 

Renewed emphasis on research 
is providing the impetus on both 
sectors. 

Steel research has scored more 
breakthroughs in the manufactur- 
ing end during the past five years 
than it had in the preceding 20. 

At the product end, the com- 
panies are trying as never before 
to find new uses for steel and 
new steels for old uses, to combat 
the growing inroads of other ma- 
terials, notably aluminum and 
plastics. Development of thin- 
gage tin plate after the advent 
of aluminum cans is an example 
of this. 

But steel producers have de- 
cided that the only way to combat 
substitute materials and put some 
zip into sales is a determined 
push all the way down the line 
from furnace to customer. 

New processes are being ex- 


(Turn to page 28, column 3) 


and six months ahead. 


used in inventory analyses, 


Purchasing 
Perspective “”” 


INVENTORY MAGIC—Gather enough facts and figures on 
sales, new orders, and order backlogs, and you can come up with 
some impressive forecasts of what inventories will be like three 


So says the National Industrial Conference Board in reporting 
on a 30-page excursion into the higher mathematics of inventory 
activity by two of its business analysts. 
nearly 30 charts and tables to pinpoint past and present inventory 
causes and effects—concludes with a set of equations to help 
forecasters poke more accurately into the inventory future. 

Expanding on the simple inventory-sales relationship usually 
the new basic inventory equation 
stresses three key variables: inventory-sales ratio, the ratio of 
new orders to sales, and the ratio of unfilled orders to sales. 
Other economic indices admittedly figure in inventory changes, 
but at the moment their influence is less clear. 
board feels the techniques developed for the study of aggregate 
inventories also can be applied usefully at individual industry 
level and perhaps to specific types of inventories. 


The report—utilizing 


Nevertheless, the 


(Turn to page 27, column 4) 
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, based on 17 basic materials, was especially 
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Latest Week Year 
Week Ago Ago 


Sharp Resin Hikes 


“4(Based on!7 Basic Materials) 
January 1957=100 


Year ago 


METALS 

Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton........+++++++++ 67.00 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton..........-++s0s ence 66.00 
Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton...........ssee00. erccees 80.00 
Steel, structural shapes, PHIS., CWE... ccccece eevee 5.50 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 6.20 
ee ee eR. GUC. dw voce vodecssceesecse 5.975 
So, os ca hb dé ben be veboenio’s 5.675 
eee Oe, CO. OWE. a sci cciecacceseceees “ 5.30 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton........... 31.00 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 31.00 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton...... ée 32.00 
Aluminum, ig, Dts iti ante as Weta oes bioh' cesctadse .26 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib..............e.e00. P 24 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... 326 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, Ib............++++ 26 
en es cee ceeumnes esses 3 
Nickel, ao AS. Oy rth te isaapeisens ee 74 
Tin, Straits, N ee Pade a Meek sOhak 6 Wns bow kee s 02 1.021 
Zinc, Prime West; "Bast er ES Siv.000t ones vxeve 13 
FUELST 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl.............. ne 2.30 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl.......... 2.62 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 1.95 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal........... ee 035 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal........ e 125 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 105 
Kerosene, Gulf, Cargoes, CUE a sy eid. age 04 getave 09 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal.............. vee 095 
CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 90.50 
ae. petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. .34 

Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt....... o6 4.80 
Coconut oil, inedible, oe SS ae Sa 153 
Glycerine, EG Se eee ae 293 

Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... 168 
Phthalic anhydride, OY SEAS are ee 185 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 325 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 17.35 
ee ke cbc ehecaeereeeeeeces 31 
Soda ash, 58%, light, Ee di cketes 1.55 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, | RRR rT rer reer ade ies 23.50 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton........... ° 22.35 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... 06 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib..... Sveneee 255 
PAPER 
_— Paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, wine 
Bond’ =e #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, car. lots, 

A TENG a Rak RAR BES HRY apereoen eN 25.20 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton............ Peele xe 100.00 
Wrapping er, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 9.50 
Gummed ae tare, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 6.30 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton......... ° 18.00 
BUILDING MATERIALSt 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 3.65 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 4.18 
Southern ine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N. ¥Y., —.. ‘en 120.00 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, ‘mftbm. . 135.00 
Spruce, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm....... 84.00 
Fir plywood, ¥%4" AD, 4x8, dealer, crid, fob mill, msf. . 64.00 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, te the ahh See vive knee iudecws 119 
Cotton middling, NY. Dy ae wins sass wen seeeube 325 
Printcloth, 39”, © 0x80, N. ¥., WOE PE, ccccciveccics 202 
Rayon twill, 40%”, 92x62, N 4 & a. cepae heals eevee 225 
Wool tops, N.Y., (a ag ‘ 1.42 
HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib......... -168 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 368 


t Source: Petroleum Week + Source: Engineering News-Record 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


Aug.17 Aug. 10 


Year % Yrly 
Ago Change 
67.00 0 
66.00 0 
80.00 0 
5.50 0 
6.20 0 
5.975 0 
5.675 0 
5.30 0 
38.00 --18.4 
38.00 —18.4 
36.00 —11.1 
247 + 53 
238 + 8 
.296 +10.1 
243 + 7.0 
12 0 
.74 0 
1.024 — 3 
ll +18.2 
2.00 +15.0 
2.37 +10.5 
2.15 — 93 
04 —12.4 
a! £2 
.105 0 
081 +111 
092 + 33 
86.50 + 4.6 
31 + 9.7 
4.80 0 
18 —15.0 
278 + 53 
.16 + 5.0 
165 ++12.9 
35 — 7.9 
10.40 +66.8 
31 0 
1.55 0 
23.50 0 
22.35 0 
068 —11.8 
255 0 
17.20 + 3.2 
25.20 0 
95.00 + 5.3 
9.00 + 5.6 
6.30 0 
21.00 —14.3 
3.65 0 
4.18 0 
129.00 — 7.0 
145.00 — 6.9 
96.00 —12.5 
76.00 —15.8 
10 +19.0 
331 — 18 
195 + 3.6 
.26 —13.5 
1.725  —17.7 
282 —40.4 
392 — 6.1 
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Price Perspective 


AUG. 22-28 


THE EXPECTED FALL BUSINESS PICKUP SHOULD RESULT IN 
A GENERAL FIRMING OF PRICES—but any widespread tag advance 
probably will be held within modest limits. That’s how the post-Labor Day 
price outlook shapes up right now. 

This outlook depends on the action of two factors that are polar opposites: 


© Inventory—Increased inventory buying—if it develops—should work 
to strengthen soft tags and bring about some price increases. 


© Easing cost pressures: Some important costs look to go down; this should 
ameliorate the widespread industry profit squeeze which is behind much of 
the clamor for higher prices. 


MANY P.A.’S HAVE FOUND INVENTORY PARING unexpectedly 
difficult. They’ve reduced material purchases only to find they still have 
excess stocks on their hands because drooping sales have caused production 
schedules to be trimmed down. Most industry observers feel that inventory 
reduction has run its course, and that stocks are getting in line with reduced 
production requirements. 

If there’s a marked business pickup, inventories will have to be increased 
to sustain rising production schedules. And P.A.’s will be sending rush 
orders to their suppliers. 

Result: Discounts and other concessions from list prices should start drying 
up. Some producers are waiting for such order spurts to install needed price 
boosts. If inventories are down low enough, even a moderate pickup will 
generate stronger prices. 


BUT SUPPLIERS WILL PROBABLY HAVE TO BE SATISFIED 
WITH MINOR TAG ADVANCES. 

-The reason: Pressure for higher prices stems mainly from pinched profits. 
Improved business also should be accompanied by some easing production 
costs. This will tend to spring profit margins again, and thus allow more play 
for competition. 

Production costs look to be reduced in the following areas: 

@ Interest rates: The Federal Reserve Board has dropped its discount rate 
to member banks—from 342% to 3%. A cut in the rates that commercial 
banks charge industrial borrowers should follow soon—especially in view of 
the fact that business loans, including those to metal and metal products firms, 
have been tailing off. 

Lower interest rates would bring important savings to producers in their 
inventory carrying charges. The dollars saved that way mean more as far 
as profit margins are concerned than a much greater increase in sales. 

© Higher operating rates: As business improves operating rates will go up. 
This in turn means better profits, because the more capacity producers utilize 
the less each unit of production costs. Higher operating rates would affect 
such important areas as steel, aluminum, and paper. 

©@ Raw materials: The recent decline in raw material tags should help ease 
production costs. The most significant declines have occurred in natural 
rubber (down 20% in the last two months); cotton (down 5%); low-density 
polyethylene (5¢/lb. lower than two weeks ago). 

Nylon and rayon tire cord tags have also fallen, as have tin prices. And 
if the Congo situation stabilizes, copper prices may join the other commodities 
in their downward drift. 

Quite a different picture from a year ago when increasing basic material 
costs and rising interest rates foreshadowed widespread price hikes. 
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Lumbermen Scan Feasibility of Futures Market 


New York — Lumbermen, 
builders, and government repre- 
sentatives met here last Tuesday 
to hammer out a_ practical 
method of setting up a futures 
market in lumber. 

Upshot of the meeting was the 
formation of a committee of lum- 
ber dealers and home builders, 
whose job it will be to write a 
practical standard lumber con- 
tract for futures trading. 

A futures contract in any com- 
modity generally calls for future 
delivery of some key grade of the 
commodity at a certain price (see 
p. 16), with other grades priced 
at specified differentials or premi- 
ums to the key grade. 

There was some doubt as to 
whether such a contract could 
be feasible in the general lum- 
ber field, but most builders at the 
meeting were enthusiastic. 

California builder, Earl W. 
Smith, past president of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Home Builders, 


What Price Uncertainty? 


The unsettled price situa- 
tion in lumber provides a 
strong argument for those who 
favor a futures market. Lum- 
ber prices, which have been 
slipping since the beginning of 
the year, may firm within the 
month. 

Mill inventories in douglas 
fir, for example, have been re- 
duced because of production 
cutbacks and vacation layoffs, 
while dealers have stepped up 
their orders in anticipation of 
increased transportation costs 
after Aug. 23. As a result, 
mill fir prices last week rose 
by $2 a thousand board feet 
for the bellwether 2x4’s and 
$3 for the larger sizes. 

But lumber yard inventories 
in New York and other major 
markets are too large at pres- 
ent for dealers to pass this 
increase on. 

Plywood tags are also in 
flux. They fell from $72 a 
thousand square feet in Janu- 
ary to a low of $60 (prices in 
terms of the key “4” sanded 
grade) due to oversupply. 

Over the past couple weeks 
several companies have cut 
their plywood production, and 
U. S. Plywood, Georgia-Paci- 
fic, and Plywood Products 
raised their prices. The key 
grade is now listed at $64, but 
it remains to be seen whether 
supply has been cut enough 
to balance demand at the new 
price. 


told the meeting that the current 
practice of trying to get price 
protection through individual 
deals with lumber suppliers was 
inadequate. Citing his own ex- 
perience, he pointed out that his 
company, which builds several 
hundred homes annually, once 
had to pay $18/mftbm more for 
lumber when the dealer who had 
agreed to “protect” him backed 
away when prices rose. 

The large scale builder needs 
a futures market to protect him 
from the “peaks and valleys of 
lumber prices,” he said. It 
would take some of the risk out 
of the lumber market, he added. 

The opposition to a lumber 
futures market came from lum- 
ber dealers. 

The main objection involved 
the difficulty of writing a lumber 
fmtures contract that would ac- 
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curately reflect movements in 
actual lumber prices. The great 
variety of grades and sizes in 
lumber make it impossible, it 
was said, to select a key grade 
where the price will move with 
other grades at a set schedule of 
premiums and differentials. For 
example, a 1x6 size may be at 
a discount from 2x4s at one time, 
and a premium at other times. 
It was noted, however, that 
plywood was one area where the 
different grades did move at 
stable price differentials. 
William Larkin, price editor 


of McGraw-Hill’s Construction 
Daily pointed out two ways in 
which a futures market could 
benefit lumber dealers: 

® Price protection: In a fu- 
tures market setup lumber deal- 
ers, as sellers, would be able to 
hedge against declining prices, 
while builders, as buyers, would 
be able to protect themselves 
against price increases. 

@Inventory loans savings: 
Loans against lumber inventories 
might be obtained at lower cost 
from commercial banks if these 
inventories were hedged. 


#1997 = 100 


' 


Lumber: Prices & Production 


Production 
(seasonally adjusted ) 


'e 
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New “hot” grease ends brick-oven bottlenecks 


...and one man outperforms four! 


Ceramic Combustion & Engineering Com- 
pany, consultants for the Davidson Brick 
Co., Los Angeles, California, ran into pro- 
duction bottlenecks while using ordinary 
grease in dryer-car bearings. Oven tempera- 
tures (350° to 400° F.) cooked the grease 
solid . . . stalled the cars loaded with bricks 
in the dryer. Bearings seized so badly that 
four men were needed to move each carload. 


Now—with Shell Darina Grease 2 as the 
lubricant, Davidson reports: ‘“‘Bearings roll 
free, even at 400° F., one man, instead of 
the four previously required, can easily roll 
a carload of bricks . . . no more bottlenecks 
caused by frozen bearings.” 


An Interesting Fact! Every Shell 
Branded Industrial Lubricant is 
named for a sea shell. Shown 
here: Darina solenoides. 


Darina® Grease 2 is an economical, multi- 
purpose grease with exceptional stability in 
high-temperature applications. It offers 
these outstanding qualities: 
HIGH-TEMPERATURE PERFORMANCE. 
100° F. better than conventional multi-pur- 
pose greases. 


EFFICIENT SEALING. Contains no soap 
—nothing to melt and run out. 


HIGH RESISTANCE TO WATER WASH- 
OUT. Doesn’t dissolve or separate when 
mixed with water . . . lubricates efficiently 
under wet conditions. iy 


SHELL DARINA GREASE 


the multi-purpose, high-temperature grease 


Purchasing Week 


POSITIVE RUST PROTECTION. Protects 
bearings even under severe moisture 
conditions. 

ECONOMICAL. Savings up to 35% in grease 
and labor costs alone are possible because of 
Darina’s superior performance over a wide 


range of plant operating conditions. i 


For more information on Darina Grease, 
write: Shell Oil Company, 50 West 50th 
St., New York 20, N. Y., or 100 Bush St., 
San Francisco 6, California. In Canada: 
Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited, 505 
University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario, 


This Week's 


Washington 
Perspective 


Advance signs point to a firming of business buying plans in 
the key plant and cquipment area for the fourth quarter 
coming up. 

The government is now surveying businessmen for their plans 
on capital equipment buying during the quarter. These results 
will be available next month. 

It now appears that businessmen are going ahead more or 
less on schedule with capital spending plans. There had been 
some concern that plant-equipment expenditures—a sensitive 
advance business indicator—might drop off sharply in the face 
of the leveling off in general business. 

But government experts believe this no longer appears the 
case. There likely will be shifts in buying by different industries. 
But over-all, it now looks as if there won’t be much change 
either way, up or down. 


This is a good sign for the rest of business. It would assure 
an important prop under the economy as business heads into the 
fall quarter, traditionally a time of stepped up activity. 


AUG. 22-28 


Another good sign comes from the banks—one that indicates 
business may be stronger than appears from current economic 
statistics. 

Bank lending activity remains high, even though the general 
business picture appears mushy from the statistics. 

The high levei of loan activity is the reason that bank interest 
rates haven’t fallen, despite credit easing actions by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

But the level of bank interest rates isn’t of prime concern to 
Fed officials. Lending is. And they interpret the heavy lending as 
a good sign that businessmen haven’t been scared off and that 
money keeps flowing into the economy. 


Board officials don’t hold out much promise of a sharp 
reversal in interest rates any time soon; not so long as demand 
holds up. 

There was some slight letting up in the amount of bank loans 
outstanding for July. But not enough to mean any change in 
interest rates yet unless it keeps up. It’s a point to watch. 


* 2 * 
Some important changes in Social Security are brewing in 
the Senate that would be of personal interest to you. 


Most haven’t received much attention because of all the 
publicity given to proposals for medical care for the aged. 


The retirement age for men would be dropped to 62 for 
eligibility to receive Social Security payments under one impor- 
tant provision adopted by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Another provision would eliminate the 50-year age minimum 
to be eligible for disability benefits. Under the committee’s pro- 
posals, any adult could qualify. 

Retired P.A.’s would be able to earn up to $1,800 a year and 
still qualify for full retirement benefits if the committee’s plan is 
adopted. Currently, the income ceiling is $1,200. 


The fate of these proposals hang on what happens to medical 
aid for the aged. Social Security and medicare provisions are 
tied up in the same legislation. 

Standing alone, the amendment would probably clear Congress 
easily. But if Congress gets tied up and can’t agree on a medical 
aid bill, or if Pres. Eisenhower vetoes a plan he doesn’t like, 
the whole legislative package could be junked for this year. 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,589 isa° 321 
Autos, units 84,155 103,504* 72,603 
Trucks, units 13,615 13,894* 11,064 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 8,335 8,254* 7,95 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 13,314 12,873 12,024 
Residual fuel oil, thous bb! 6,090 5,805 5,973 
Gasoline, thous bbl 30,015 29,040 29,077 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 85.2 84.5 81.9 
Container board, tons 158,611 161,288 168,048 
Boxboard, tons 97,575 97,020 101,055 
Paper operating rate, % 85.9 91.2* 95.7 
Lumber, thous of board ft 233,835 235,532 249,487 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,307 1,372* 1,134 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 14,622 14,709 13,648 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 455.1 435.5 377.9 
*Revised 
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Overtime Slips as July Employ 


are mounting 
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This measure records changes in overtime worked by industrial em- | i | | ee a 
ployees A rise is optimistic. For overtime is expensive — and is palatable 
"4 to management only when backlogs and pressures for quick delivery | 
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Maritime Board 


Washington — The Federal 
Maritime Board is expected to 
issue a precedent-setting ruling 
within the next week or so on a 
test case involving the legality of 
steamer conference dual shipping 
rates. 

The case involves an attempt 
by the East Coast Colombia Ship- 
ping Conference to collect a $24,- 
736,82 “fine” it slapped on the 
Chemoleum Corp. of New York 
for alleged breach of contract. 

The conference contended it 
had exclusive agreement with 


Container Ships Launch 


50-Hour Runs Between 
New York and Florida 


New York—The first two 
vessels built for the express pur- 
pose of being container ships are 
entering the coast-wise shipping 
trade this trade this week with 
50-hour service between New 
York and Jacksonville. 

The Erie & St. Lawrence 

Corp.’s 362-foot Floridian was 
scheduled to dock today in the 
Florida port with a roll-on-roll- 
off cargo of LCL shipments, most 
of them secured in 8% by 17- 
foot containers. A sister ship, the 
New Yorker, will embark on its 
maiden run northward later this 
week, carrying 2,100 tons of 
fresh and frozen citrus products, 
paper, canned goods, and other 
commodities. 
The unique yacht-like vessels 
were constructed especially to 
handle containers that are loaded 
by fork-lift trucks through a wide 
stern door. Truck trailers and 
cars will be carried as deck cargo 
and liquid shipments will be 
transported in tanks. 


Made for Containerization 


The Erie & St. Lawrence entries 
for the coastal shipping revival 
were constructed especially to 
take advantage of the snowballing 
trend into transportation con- 
tainerization. Boasting _ third- 
morning delivery in Florida or 
New York, the containerships 
seek to make inroads into truck 
and rail business by advertising 
time and dollar-saving benefits 
from the water-borne container 
techniques. 

The Erie and St. Lawrence says 
advance bookings on its sailings 
have been good. Two trips in 


each direction weekly have been 
scheduled. 
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On Legality of Dual Shipping Rates 


Readies Decision 


Chemoleum under which the 
company was required to ship 
only in conference vessels in re- 
turn for receiving lower rates 
under the dual rate system. It 
said Chemoleum violated the 
agreement by shipping industrial 
chemicals and fertilizer to Colom- 
bia aboard a _ non-conference 
tramp steamer. 

Chemoleum refused to pay the 
fine and asked the Maritime 
Board to invalidate it on grounds 
that the contract never was offi- 
cially approved by the board. 
The company also said the con- 
ference’s action in levying the fine 
was discriminatory and unfair. 


An Incentive 


Dual rates are employed as an 
incentive to get companies to ship 
exclusively by conference-mem- 
ber ships. Such rates often are 
as much as 25% lower than 
charges normally set by non-con- 
ference freighters. However, dur- 
ing slack seasons, tramp freight- 
ers undercut even the low 
conference rates in order to drum 
up business. 

Thus, last May, Chemoleum 
told East Coast Colombia it 
wanted to cancel its agreement 
with the conference in order to 
take advantage of lower rates be- 
ing offered by tramp steamers op- 
erating in that area. 

However, the conference said 
the contract, originally made in 
1952 and subsequently extended, 
would have to run for the dura- 
tion of 1960. The “fine” it levied 
was equal to the charge which 
Chemoleum normally would have 
paid to ship via a conference 
vessel. 

After the chemical firm ap- 
pealed the case to the Federal 
Maritime Board, the conference 
filed suit with the New York 
State Supreme Court asking for 
mandatory arbitration of the 
issue. However, the court is not 
expected to rule in the case until 
the board takes action. 

The board will either accept 
the case or reject it. If the case 
is accepted, a round of hearings 
will be held to air the dispute, 
and a ruling eventually will be 
issued. 

The U. S. Supreme Court ruled 
in 1958 that dual rates, as em- 
ployed by shipping conferences, 
were illegal. However, Congress 
subsequently voted to maintain 
the status quo, at least until June, 
1961, while it investigated the 
issue. 


ment Hits Peak 


New York—The July Pur- 
CHASING WEEK overtime hours 
index dropped 4.2% from 
June with most of the decline, 
442%, coming from the hard 
goods section. In this category 
transportation was hardest hit— 
overtime work dropping over 
15%. 

What stands out most in the 
chart alongside is the correlation 
between overtime work and eco- 
nomic cycles. The latest overtime 
hours index, reflecting the peak- 
ing out of the economic cycle, 
dropped some 15% from year- 
ago levels—when the economy 
was approaching a peak. 


Durables Bear Brunt 


Durable goods bore the brunt 
of the decrease—almost 19% as 
against some 11% for soft goods. 
Breaking down the figures spot- 
lights the weakest areas: primary 
metals down 51.6%; transporta- 
tion and fabricated metal prod- 
ucts down more than 21%. 

In soft goods, overtime work 
on rubber products declined by 
one-third since 1959, while 
textile mill products—which 
were booming along last summer 
—are down some 12%. Offset- 
ting the general slackness indi- 
cated by year-ago comparisons, 
is the 4.2% increase in overtime 
in the chemical industries and the 
nearly 12% surge in petroleum 
products. 

What all this may indicate is 
that overtime hours may be a 
far better barometer of economic 
trends than other employment 
statistics. 


Figures Somewhat Misleading 


The fact is that the latest em- 
ployment and unemployment 
figures are somewhat misleading. 
July employment rose to a new 
record of 68.6-million—1 10,000 
over June performance, while un- 
employment dropped to 4,017,- 
000—down 406,000 from the 
previous month. 

But these rosy figures resulted 
almost entirely from teenager 
movement in the job market. 
Teenagers swelled the unemploy- 
ment roles in June, and their 
subsequent employment inflated 
the job totals for July. In fact, 
adults were worse off—by 190,- 
000 unemployed—than is usual 
for this time of year. 

The overtime hours statistics 
are more in keeping with the 
way the economy has been slip- 
ping—especially during the time 
period represented by the fig- 
ures. 


Oil Firms Snub Colorado 
Call to Bid on Contracts 
Giving Discounts to State 


Denver—Oil companies here 
have ignored a government invita- 
tion to bid on contracts giving 
the state a discount on retail gaso- 
line purchases for its official 
vehicles. 

Lacy Wilkinson, state purchas- 
ing agent, had proposed the idea, 
which would also include issuing 
of credit cards to all drivers op- 
erating the state-owned vehicles. 

The bid call was issued shortly 
after Wilkinson had successfully 
obtained substantial discounts 
from Colorado oil companies on 
bulk gasoline deliveries to state 
institutions and departments with 
storage facilities. 
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PURCHASING AGENTS: 


Expand your sources of supplies by 
planned use of Emery Air Freight 


All America is your source. Emery Blue Ribbon You get the fastest possible delivery. Because 
Service between over 10,000 cities gives you Emery uses all airlines to speed your ship- 
the best and fastest service from your sup- ments. Automatic reserved space on key flights 
pliers anywhere in the U. S. of all airlines too. 


Your shipments are protected by Emery’s tele- You save money. Emery Blue Ribbon Service 
type control system. Exciusive Air Procurement starts as low as $5.00 — includes 24-hour-a- 
Service does your expediting. You know in ad- day pickup and delivery. 

vance when your shipment will be delivered. 


FREE on request —useful, full-color 30”x 20” Air Freight Market Map. Call your local Emery man or write us. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT 


801 Second Avenue, New York 17. “EMERY—Worldwide Blue Ribbon Service” 
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Industry News in Brief 


ASG Awards Contract 


Greenland, Tenn.—American 
St. Gobain Corp. has awarded a 
general contract for its new $40- 
million glass plant here to Daniel 
Construction Co., Greenville, 
S. C., subject to ASG board ap- 
proval. 

Construction is scheduled to 
begin this fall and be completed 
by late 1961. The plant will en- 
able ASG to supply a complete 
line of flat glass. Blue Ridge 
Glass Div., Kingsport, makes pat- 
terned and wired glass and the 


company’s plants in Pennsylvania 
and Oklahoma manufacture win- 
dow glass. 


Firestone Opens Plant 


Akron—Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. will open four new 
plants this year in a $120-million 
expansion and modernization 
program in the U. S. and abroad. 

Installations nearing comple- 
tion are a synthetic rubber plant 
in Orange, Tex.; a nylon plant in 
Hopewell, Va.; and tire plants in 


Calgary, Alta., and Bethune, 
France. 

The firm, which celebrates its 
60th birthday anniversary this 
year, also is planning synthetic 
rubber plants in France and 
India, according to Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., board chairman. 

Noting the firm’s steady 
growth, Firestone said the com- 
pany today is one of 40 U. S. cor- 
porations doing more than $1- 
billion worth of business annually 
and is “on the threshold of a 10- 
year period that promises un- 
precedented growth.” 


RCA to Start Production 


Lancaster, Pa.—Radio Corpor- 
ation of America will start full 
scale manufacturing of electro- 
luminescent panels at its plant 
here this fall. 

The panels give off a soft glow 
and are designed for decorative 
lighting, illuminating dials, con- 
trol panels, signs, and safety 
devices. 

RCA claims the new product, 
to be sold under the trade name 
Panelray, will produce more light 
with longer life and higher effi- 
ciency than any comparable 
panel now on the market. 

Initially, RCA will offer panels 
to equipment manufacturers in 


Initial 


Steel is low in cost. You can keep it that way if 
you don’t tack on unnecessary expense. After 
you’ve figured initial price don’t overlook what it 
costs to own, store, handle and cut steel for your 
use. These costs of possession often are hidden. 
But your steel service center frequently can help 


you reduce them. 


Each steel user’s case is different. Ask your steel 
service center to help you determine the most 


ee 
STEEL 


E 
SERVICE CENTER 
INSTITUTE 


economical way to buy steel. They will help you 
figure all your costs of possession, such as: 


Cost of capital Cost of operation Other costs 
Inventory Space Obsolescence 
Space Material handling Insurance 
Equipment Cutting & burning Taxes 

Scrap & wastage Accounting 


Call your nearby steel service center, or write for free 
booklet, ‘“What’s Your Real Cost of Possession for Steel?” 


-» - YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


STEEL SERVICE CENTER INSTITUTE 
540-A Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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a choice of five colors and three 
different a-c voltages—125y. 
250v. and 600v. Sales will be 
handled by RCA Electrolumin- 
escent Sales, Harrison, N. J. 


General Tire Offices Open 


Nashville—Factory manage- 
ment personnel have moved into 
General Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
new administration building ad- 
jacent to the giant $10-million 
tire factory being built near May- 
field, Ky. The plant is nearing 
completion and is expected to be 
in production by early fall. 


Acme Starts Construction 


Detroit — Acme Industries, 
Inc., manufacturer of air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration systems, 
has broken ground for a new 
plant at Greenville, Ala. The 
plant will contain 100,000 sq. ft 
of manufacturing space. Comple- 
tion is expected in early October. 


Triplex Expands at Pueblo 


Denver—Expansion of Triplex 
Div. of Aluminum Industries, 
Inc. is underway at its Pueblo 
manufacturing plant. The firm is 
headquartered in Cincinnati. 

Among the products to be 
made at the expanded plant are 
heavy aluminum castings, com- 
pressor parts, and aluminum cast- 
ings not directly associated with 
the auto industry. 


Optical Opens in West 


Detroit—Optical Gaging Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has established a West 
Coast branch to manufacture 
chart-gages and to offer engineer- 
ing services in the field of optical 
gaging. 

The facilities will prepare 
master chart gages, layout and 
precision duplicates. The com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the Ex- 
Cell-O Corp. 


Rockwell Expands Facilities 


Hopewell, N. J.— Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co. is expanding 
its facilities here to provide better 
control of materials handling, in- 
creased production facilities, and 
economize on manufacturing op- 
erations. 

The $500,000 addition will in- 
crease the present building from 
73,000 sq. ft. to more than 
100,000 sq. ft. The plant 
produces service cots, meter regis- 
ters, and machine meter com- 
ponents for such Rockwell prod- 
ucts as water meters and chart 
drives. 


Du Pont to Expand 


Wurtland, Ky.—E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. will expand 
and modernize its sulfuric acid 
plant here as part of a drive to 
boost output of its sulfuric acid 
facilities around the country. 

At the same time, the com- 
pany announced plans to con- 
struct a sulfuric acid plant in 
Houston, Tex. The new Texas 
facility, along with the modern- 
ization program under way here, 
is expected to be completed next 
year. 

Meanwhile, Du Pont officials 
have launched plans to build a 
new bulk acid terminal near New 
Cumberland, W. Va., to provide 
service for customers in the east- 
ern Ohio and Pittsburgh areas. 
Docking and liquid terminal facil- 
ities will be installed to handle 
acid shipped by barge from the 


Wurtland plant. 
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Fastener Industry Goes All-Out 
To Upgrade Quality, Fight Imports 


Boston—The highly competi- 
tive fastener industry is striving 
to upgrade American quality 
standards to combat increasing 
foreign competition. 

The industry-wide effort came 
to light in a meeting of the Screw 
Research Assn. here, attended 
by some 45 representatives of 
this country’s leading fastener 
producers. 

“The main thing discussed at 
the meeting,” an association 
spokesman told PURCHASING 
WEEK, “were reports by sub- 
groups who have been trying to 
establish, as well as raise, the 
acceptable quality levels (AQL) 
of the industry.” 

He said the major problems 
currently being worked out in- 
volve quality levels for recess 


configurations and head con- 
tinuity of screws. 
“We're also trying to get 


uniform tagging of raw materials 
by the wire manufacturers,” he 
said, “in an effort to establish 
uniform quality in the products 
of our suppliers.” 

He said the group had insti- 
tuted several major innovations, 
including the bringing of screw 
driver manufacturers into the 
association as an actively par- 
ticipating sub-group. 

“But the most important de- 
cision we made,” the spokesman 
said, “was to go ahead and issue 
this fall a consumers manual to 
the trade.” 

He said the 7,500-page manual 
will go directly to consumers, 
who will then be in a position to 
inspect their purchases for the 
same AQL’s approved by the as- 
sociation. 

“This way,” he added, “there 
will be increased pressure, not 
only from the association, but also 


ASA Publishes Revised 
Screw Thread Standards 


New York—The American 
Standards Assn. has published a 
new edition of its basic unified 
screw thread standard. 

Principal revisions in the new 
edition include: An increase in 
internal thread minor diameter 
tolerances, addition of new 
classes to the standard thread 
series, clarification of certain 
designations, and rearrangement 
of tables for easier reading. 

The standard covers screw 
threads for nuts, bolts, and other 
threaded parts and allows com- 
plete interchangeability between 
U. S., British, and Canadian 
manufacturers. Since its intro- 
duction in 1948, it has been 
adopted by the majority of indus- 
tries in this country. 

While the transition from 
American National Screw 
Threads to the Unified Standard 
has been substantially completed, 
the new edition still includes the 
American National standards in 
condensed form. 

The new standard is presently 
up for adoption by the Interna- 
tional Organization for Stand- 
ardization. It has been presented 
as an inch screw-thread system 
to parallel the ISO metric stand- 
ard. 

American Standard Unified 
Screw Threads, BI.1-1960, is 
available at $5 per copy from the 
ASA at 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, 
N. Y. 
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from the consumers, on all 
fasteners manufacturers to im- 
prove quality levels. In addition, 
buyers who are tempted to buy 
foreign products will be in a 
better position to examine and 
compare the quality of domestic 
with foreign products.” 

He said the new manual will 
include head standards, special 
head configurations, dimensions, 
drivers and bits, gaging, complete 
quality recommendations, and 
driving techniques. 


Conoco Musters Electronics to Fight Corrosion 


Houston—Continental Oil Co. 
has concluded an exclusive world- 
wide agreement with Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell Regulator Co. to 
manufacture and market Cono- 
co’s electrochemical system for 
corrosion control. 

The new system, called “Ano- 
trol,” will be offered initially for 
control of corrosion in storage 
and processing of sulfuric and 
certain other corrosive acids as 
well as corrosive caustics, a com- 
pany spokesman said. 

Anotrol, he said, finds imme- 
diate application in storage tanks, 


tank cars, trucks, barges, and 
process vessels exposed to such 
corrosives. 

“These corrosion problems,” 
he said, “presently cost American 
and world-wide industry millions 
of dollars annually. 

“Elimination of electrolytic 
corrosion by the use of Anatrol 
improved product quality by rid- 
ding acids and end products of 
metal contaminants.” 

The new system uses electronic 
circuitry to develop a passive film 
on metal surfaces exposed to cor- 
rosive liquids. The passive film is 


formed by passing direct current 
from a specially designed elec- 
trode (acting as the cathode) 
through the corrosive liquid to 
the vessel, which acts as the 
anode. A controller supplies cur- 
rent to the system in order to 
maintain a predetermined volt- 
age between the anode and a ref- 
erence electrode. 

The electrochemical corrosion 
control device will be manufac- 
tured and marketed by Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell’s Rubicon Div., 
a leading producer of calibration 
and test instruments. 


The Ludlow Method 


2-STRIP CASE SEALING 
FASTER - STRONGER —- COSTS LESS 


OLD WAY (38.5 Seconds) White lines 
show actual motions required for sealing just 
the top of a container with plain paper tape. 


The tapes that broke the six-strip habit! 


Ludlow’s reinforced tapes, SNAKETAPE and GLASPUN, are so strong that only 
two strips are required to seal your cartons instead of the six strips required when 
plain paper tapes are used. This faster, stronger center seam closure method actually 
reduces your tape application costs by 66%. Both SNAKETAPE and GLASPUN are 
approved for shipment on all carriers, including railroads under U.F.C. Rule 41. 


Be sure to specify Ludlow reinforced tapes — either glass-reinforced GLASPUN, or 
world-famous SNAKETAPE, the only reinforced tape with rayon reinforcement. The 
Ludlow name is your best assurance of uniform quality and dependability. 


A-SNAKETAPE® 
Rayon-Reinforced 


LupLow PAPERS e 


LUDLOW METHOD (11 Seconds) The same job is 
done in a single motion. And tough multi-directional fibre 
reinforcements make closures nearly 3 times as strong. 


Needham Heights, Mass. e 


B-GLASPUWN® 
Glass-Reinforced 


Dept. 172 


Please send me more information on the Ludlow 2-Strip Sealing 
Method. I am now using (_] Staples [] Wire Stitching [) Plain Paper Tape 


Name Posit 

Company 

Street 

City. Zone State 


VPI-Coated Papers * Greaseproof Papers « Waterproof Papers + Poly-Coated Papers * Gummed Tapes « Federal Spec. Papers + Label & Specialty Papers + Plastics 
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Suit Cites 13 Vendors as Chrysler Favorites 


Wilmington, Del.—A petition 
for receivership, filed by dis- 
gruntled Chrysler Corp. stock- 
holders, charges officials of the 
company with “gross and un- 
conscionable mismanagement, 
including deals with favored ven- 
dors. 

Cited in the suit were the 
C. M. Hall Lamp Co.; National 
Automotive Fibers, Inc.; Therm- 
rite Co.; Great Lakes Forward- 
ing Co.; Donovan Wire Co.; Na- 
tional Steel Corp.; Liberty Stor- 
age Co.; Oakman Mfg. Co.; Ar- 
tur Cerre Co.; Creative Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; Valley Die Cast Co.; 
Budd Co.; and Pelham Co. 

The complaint, filed by stock- 
holders Sol Dann and Karl Hor- 
vath, charged that when Hall 
Lamp, sole supplier of headlights 
to Chrysler, was bought by Harry 
D. Hirsch, it was “upon the in- 
ducement, approval, and bless- 
ing” of Chrysler Director R. S. 
Bright. The suit said Bright sub- 
sequently received 13,000 shares 
of Hall Lamp stock. 


Denies Charge 


Spokesman for Hirsch said, 
“to his knowledge, no officer or 
director of Chrysler has, or ever 
has had, a financial interest in 
the Hall Lamp Co.” 

The suit cites as an example of 
“extravagant and wasteful deals” 
the purchase by Chrysler of 
Simca “on terms so disadvantage- 
ous that Chrysler has lost over 
$10-million.” Chrysler, for the 


Maine Central Switches 
To Freight-Only Policy; 


Drops Passenger Runs 


Portland, Me.—Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad is eliminating pas- 
senger service and will replace 
it with fast-freight, mail, and 
merchandise trains on Sept. 6. 

The new service resulted from 
an agreement between the com- 
pany, its operating brotherhoods, 
the Post Office Dept., Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., and other 
shippers. The railroad will han- 
dle U. S. mail, milk, piggyback 
freight, and high priority traffic 
between Portland, Bangor, and 
Vanceboro. 

Schedules of the new trains, 
based on Post Office Dept. re- 
quirements, will be announced 
shortly. Maine Central President, 
E. Spencer Miller, said every ef- 
fort will be made to insure suc- 
cess of the new venture, proposed 
a year ago on condition that the 
road’s heavily losing passenger 
schedule be eliminated. 


Steel Founders Publish 
Membership Directory 


Cleveland—The Steel Found- 
ers’ Society of America has pub- 
lished a new pocket directory of 
steel foundries in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. 

The directory, published bien- 
nially by the society, is a handy 
(3% in. x 5 in.) booklet listing all 
North American steel foundries, 
officers, and directors, and offi- 
cers, directors, and committees of 
the Steel Founders’ Society. 

It includes a convenient index 
of foundry officers and execu- 
tives. The directory sells for $3 
per copy and may be obtained 
by writing Steel Founders’ Soci- 
ety of America, 606 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


past several years has been the 
exclusive distributor of Simca 
cars in the U. S. under terms of 
an agreement whereby it pur- 
chased 25% of the firm’s stock. 

In all, the suit, filed in Dela- 
ware Chancery Court here, 
names 27 directors and officers 
and 14 separate corporations as 
defendants. It asked the court 
to order an accounting to Chrys- 
ler stockholders by Sept. 1. 

Chrysler President L. L. Col- 
bert said the suit “does not come 
unexpectedly.” 


ing general charges for some 
time,” Colbert said. “They ap- 
pear to some extent to be com- 
pounded from rumors and gossip 
of Detroit.” 

Dann, holder of 5,100 shares 
of Chrysler stock, has been a 
long-time critic of the company’s 
management. Horvath, who filed 
the petition with Dann, formerly 
was a production executive in 
several Chrysler stamping plants. 

In response to the suit, Dela- 
ware Chancery Court ordered the 


Uhrden Saves Time and Paperwork 
By Standardizing Dumper Designs 


Dennison, Ohio—Standardiz- 
ation of equipment design has 
enabled Uhrden, Inc., manufac- 
turer of dumpers, cranes, and lift 
trucks to cut paperwork and slice 
three weeks from the time taken 
to answer a quotation request. 

Uhrden took the standardiza- 
tion step after an 18-month study. 

Here’s how it works. 

When Uhrden gets an inquiry, 
either directly or through its 50 
distributors in the United States 


promptly sends out a spec sheet 
for information on what the pros- 
pective customer wants dumped, 
the measurements, and other 
pertinent data. 

On receipt of the information, 
Uhrden’s engineering department 
makes a rough layout, applying 
one of 11 basic dumper designs. 
Use of the standardized designs 
enables Uhrden to have a quota- 
tion back to the customer within 


seizure of stock owned by the 


“Mr. Dann has been insinuat-| defendants named in the action. 


and Canada, 


eight days. 
to four weeks. 


the company 


SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 
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Pop Out Perfect Products 


Dow Corning Silicone Mold Lubricants 
Assure Finer Details, Fewer Rejects 


Toys and dolls, mats and heels, tires and tile — all kinds of rubber prod- 
ucts — pop out cleanly, time after time after time, from molds lubricated 
with Dow Corning Silicones. These silicone release agents give uniform 
stick-free release . . . assure sharp surface detail, reduce rejects to a bare 
minimum, increase profits. 


Dow Corning mold lubricants help you realize noteworthy savings, too 
. . + practically eliminate the need for cleaning molds. In turn, mold 
downtime is reduced . . . service life increased. New production efficiency, 
better looking products, lower maintenance costs, less waste . . . advan- 
tages like these have led more and more molders of rubber products to 
standardize on Dow Corning silicone release agents. 


Easy and economical to use, Dow Corning mold lubricants are available in 
a variety of forms . . . for all types of rubber . . . for all types of molds. 


Water-dilutable emulsions, solvent soluble 
fluids, greaselike compounds, different 
forms for different uses. Whatever you 
make . . . if it’s molded of rubber — 
you can count on Dow Corning develop- 
ment engineers to formulate a silicone 
mold lubricant that'll release it efficiently 
and economically! 


More Cost-Saving Silicones . . . In other 
areas of the rubber industry, too, Dow 
Corning Silicones have proved to be time 
and money savers: as electrical insulation 


for mill and mixer motors; as anti-adhesive 
coatings for bags, containers and _inter- 
leaving; as heat-resistant paints that also 
resist weathering and corrosive atmos- 
pheres; as lubricants for ball bearings; and 
as Silastic® gums and bases for compound- 
ing silicone rubber stocks to meet severe 
performance requirements. For more infor- 
mation about silicone release agents or 
other silicones for the rubber industry, 


Your nearest Dow Corning office is the 
number one source for information 
and technical service on silicones. 
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It formerly took up 


Detroit—Keen (some call it 
cut-throat) competition and the 
trend among the Big Three auto 
companies to make rather than 
buy is driving many suppliers of 
original equipment out of busi- 
ness and forcing the survivors 
either to curtail or to diversify 
their operations. 

The list of supplier companies 
that have disappeared from the 
automotive scene in recent years 
is impressive. It includes such 
firms as Briggs, American Foun- 
dry, Murray Corp., Vinco, and 


Pressed Metals of America. The 
sorry plight of the remaining sup- 
pliers is underscored by these re- 
cent developments: 

®@ Peninsular Metal Products 
Corp., a large Detroit-based sup- 
plier of automotive brightwork, 
recently announced to its 500 
employees that it was closing. 

@The Budd Co. has lost its 
Thunderbird body business and 
now must be satisfied with the 
Lincoln-Continental and Econo- 
Line truck, whose combined vol- 
ume adds up to considerably less 


than the Thunderbird business. 

®@ Borg-Warner lost its contract 
with Ford, which has decided to 
make its own automatic trans- 
missions. 

@ Dana Corp. recently lost a 
$35-million axle contract to a 
Ford manufacturing unit. 

@ Electric Auto-Lite Co., as of 
July 1, was no longer the sole 
supplier of ignition components 
to Chrysler. 

To protect themselves in an 
industry where the risks often- 
times appear greater than the re- 


Auto Industry s Suppliers Find Diversification Vita 


wards, suppliers have 
varying tactics. 

One is diversification. An ex- 
ample of this trend is Auto-Lite, 
which has just purchased Hiller 
Aircraft and in the same busy 
week entered the industrial leas- 
ing field with the acquisition of 
Equitable Leasing Corp. 

Another workable tactic is to 
shift the basis of the business to 
the replacement parts market. 
Monroe Auto Equipment, mak- 
ers of shock absorbers and other 
auto parts, moved from a 15% 


adopted 


@) INTERNATIONAL PAPER—The Uitimate Source 


This box tells an amazing story—inside and out 
(More packaging news from International Paper) 


Read how a bright printing surface and light- 
colored interior are combined in IPX* Board. 


Now, International Paper has developed an 
economical packaging board to meet the chal- 
lenge of today’s mass marketing. 


Over 2% 


went to work. First, they 


papermaking technique to blend two different 
pulps into one. Fine bleached sulphate pulps 
and inexpensive groundwood pulps. The result 
—IPX. A machine clay-coated board with a 
bright surface and light-colored interior. 

Next, they subjected IPX Board’s smooth, 
bright surface to printing, varnishing and lac- 


years ago, our skilled craftsmen 


quering tests. It printed beautifully. Varnish and 
lacquer coatings retained lasting color brilliance 


and uniformity. 


developed a new 


doing business with us for years. 


Today, quality printing (up to 175-line 
screens) on IPX results in packages that prac- 
tically sell on sight. 

At International Paper’s research centers and 
16 mills, experimental papermaking processes 
and packaging innovations, such as IPX Board, 
are in continual development. 

That is why International Paper can provide 
you with the 


widest range of papers, boards 


and packaging assistance in the industry. Call us 
or contact your converter—he’s probably been 


*T.M. 


® INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17,N.Y. 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines; books and newspapers + papers for home and office use + converting papers + papers and paperboards for packaging « shipping 


containers + folding cartons « milk containers + multiwall bags + grocery and specialty bags and sacks « pulps for industry « lumber, plywood and other building materials 
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replacement business 10 years 
ago to a position where replace- 
ment parts account for 75% of 
its volume. But to do this, the 
company had to quadruple its 
sales force and boost its advertis- 
ing budget by a factor of 10. 

On the surface, automakers 
seem to be the least complicated 
of major industries with which to 
do business. Each of the Big 
Three puts out brochures that 
give up-to-date information on 
who purchases what. Each brags 
in its annual reports of the con- 
siderable annual dollar volume of 
purchases placed with outside 
suppliers, particularly the small 
business man; reliable estimates 
put the total as high as $3.6-bil- 
lion annually. 


Paper Transactions 

But it’s also true that an 
almost equal sum consists of 
paper transactions between the 
manufacturing and assembly di- 
visions of the Big Three—and 
that yearly the amount keeps 
getting bigger and bigger. 
The trend to make rather than 
buy is most obvious at Chrysler, 
which in the recent past has swal- 
lowed up Briggs Body, American 
Foundry, and New Process Gear. 
There are more recent signs: 
One is Chrysler’s announcement 
that it will make its own ignition 
and electrical gear. Another, was 
Chrysler’s switch to  unitized 
bodies in 1960 that cost Midland- 
Ross a major share of its auto- 
motive business. 
The trend may not be so obvi- 
ous at General Motors, but it ex- 
ists. GM’s ubiquitous manufac- 
turing subsidiaries seem to have 
an inside track when it comes to 
supplying components to the 
company’s assembly divisions. 

The picture is further com- 
plicated by sporadic instances of 
unjustified favoritism, such as 
were aired as an aftermath of 
the Newberg affair at Chrysler. 


NIH Factor 


Another complication that be- 
sets suppliers is the so-called 
NIH_ (Not-Invented-Here) _ fac- 
tor. Put bluntly, a supplier who 
comes in with a bright new ap- 
proach, shows his blueprints and 
is thanked, may be dismayed to 
find that a basically similar item 
suddenly shows up on the car. 
The fact that the auto company 
engineers may have been labor- 
ing all the time on the same prob- 
lem doesn’t soothe the supplier’s 
injured feelings. 

Equally hazardous is the con- 
stant shift in material use. Right 
now, for example, instrument 
panels are mostly made from steel 
stampings. Next year, however, 
one make of car will experiment 
on a large scale with magnesium 
castings and another will shift to 
injection molded plastic. Thus 
makers of stampings face possible 
loss of business or the prospect 
of entering a foreign technology. 

Some items are at least tem- 
porarily exempt. Wheels, for ex- 
ample, can be made for a variety 
of cars from the same basic die. 
Thus a supplier can do the job 
cheaper and is in a fairly secure 
position. Another item histori- 
cally bought on the outside is 
the radio. But so were carburetors 
and even engines at one time. 
Nothing seems to be sacrosanct 
in the long run against make or 


buy in the auto industry. 
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A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


The Meeting Business 


There’s a new industry blossoming in our midst, says Sales 
Management magazine. It’s the business of business meetings 
and it’s a real growth industry. Last year U. S. business spent 
an estimated $4-billion on seminars, meetings, conventions, 
new product shows, closed-circuit TV, promotional dinners, 
and all the trappings connected with business communications. 
That’s up 100% from six years ago. In 1959, there were 
89,000 company meetings and 10,000 association conventions. 

The growing need for faster and wider communica- 
tions to all parts of big organizations is causing this 
boom in business meetings. And more meetings 
mean more time, effort, and money to make them 
effective. Thus the rise of the business of business 
meetings. 

The new industry includes specialists in speech writing, stag- 
ing, motion picture and slide-film production, sound recording, 
display design, and closed circuit TV. Some of the products of 
their showmanship: all-purpose speeches selling for between 
$4 and $20 (tailor-made talks cost much more), nation-wide 
TV spectaculars, Broadway-type musicals. 

According to advertising spokesman, business 
meetings may well become one of the most dominant 
items in management budgets. In fact, there are pre- 
dictions that every major company some day will 
have business communications departments to handle 
the task. 


Who's Minding the Store? 


The back-to-school movement has been running into some 
opposition lately from businessmen who complain that they 


Most P.A.’s lead a pretty solid, 
steady life (the large amounts of money 
entrusted to them make them cautious 
about the jet set). But here’s one who’s 
getting a lot of headlines: 

He’s Albert Grazer, purchasing de- 
partment employee of the California 
Bank (Los Angeles), whose rare claim fun . 


Despite all this publicity, Grazer 
has no intentions of forsaking his 
job in purchasing for show business. 
Even though he’s had no background 
in acting, he says of the appearances 
made thus far: “It’s the easiest thing 
I’ve ever done, and a great deal of 


can’t spare staffmen for the usual lengthy course of study 
offered by business schools or executive development pro- 
grams. 


What’s more, some opposition to these courses 
has developed from the candidates themselves, 
who are restless at the thought of being away 
from the shop too long—and a bit worried that 
their less fortunate associates may resent what they 
feel is a long, paid vacation. 


To eliminate this roadblock to higher learning, several 
schools are offering a new type of program—the split session. 
Northeastern University in Boston, for example, will start a 
seven-week program this fall, in which students will alternate 
one week sessions of management studies with three weeks 
of homework. And Harvard Business School has cut its 
Middle Management program from eight months to 17 weeks 
—also with some time off to check the office mail. 

The split program has been used successfully for some time 
in England by the British Iron and Steel Federation. The 
Institute’s Management College has an eight-week course in 
industrial management, split into two 4-week sessions with a 
10-week work vacation in between. 


Thought for the Silly Season 


Leo Goldstein, a systems engineer with American Business 
Systems, told a Rutgers University conference on data process- 
ing and paperwork that if all the paper that went into the 
building of an aircraft carrier were piled on deck, the ship 
would sink. It’s a handy thing to bear in mind when world- 
of-tomorrow gadgets get the best of you. 


einen ongnnencntit 
saa 


Personal glimpses of P.A.’s 
as they march by in the news 


£ rik ; 
ready 


old boy, he stood on a packing case 
at Goldberg, Bowen’s delicatessen de- 
partment to wait on customers. Work- 
ing for his dad in this famed old San 
Francisco specialty shop, he got nine 
years of man-to-man training before 
joining S&W. 


. . but I don’t intend to capital- « s 4 


to fame has become known mostly be- 
cause it’s hard to ignore: He’s the 
spittin’ image of the stocky Soviet 
leader, Nikita Khrushchev, a coinci- 
dence which began to pay off dollar- 
wise for Grazer last January when he 
answered an ad asking for Khrushchev 
“look-alikes”. He was hired and repre- 
sented Mr. “K” on a float entered in 
the annual Rosebowl Parade in Pasa- 
dena (see photo on right), after which 
he marched into his first double-vision 
television debut on the “Frances Lang- 
ford Show” on May |, in a take-off 
of the Russian May Day. Grazer mean- 
time has been cast in a movie for a 
new TV series with “The Three 
Stooges”. The photo on the left shows 
him on the Desilu lot with “Truman” 
and “Ike”. 


ize on my physical features now or 
after retirement (in two years).” 
Even if life as Khrushy’s double 
isn’t always comfortable (crank calls, 
remarks, and stares were common dur- 
ing Nikita’s visit in L.A.), Grazer’s 
wife, Mary, daughter of former U.S. 
Senator Alfred Berglund of Minnesota, 
and their three children simply have 
this to say: “We’re for it.” 
& & a 


When Donald F. Macfee recently 
was appointed Director of Canned 
Foods Procurement at S&W Fine 
Foods Co. (San Francisco), he reached 
another milestone in his 38 year 
career with the firm and 46 years in 
the food industry. 

Macfee literally started in the food 
industry on a boxtop. As a 14-year 


P.A. William J. Hotes, who now 
buys electric supplies for Diamond 
Alkali Co. (Cleveland) believes in to- 
getherness at home and in the office. 

For he’s a senior law student at 
night—as is his wife who is going 
through law school with him. He 
figures that after passing the bar he'll 
be better equipped to handle all that 
legal fine print in contracts. 

7 a 

Putting out fires is a standard P.A. 
chore, but here’s one member of the 
profession who does it in off-hours, 
too: 

Clarence Hudmon, Buyer at the 
General Offices of West Point Manu- 
facturing Co. (West Point, Georgia) 
has been a volunteer fireman in his 
city for the last 20 years. 
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PURCHASING WEEK ASKS... 


What is your policy regarding 


inspection of purchased material ? 


can be transmitted to the i 


and accurate purchase order. 


C. C. Heisler, plant purchasing agent, 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa.: 


“Our purchased materials are in- 
spected in various places. Machine parts 
are checked by our parts control de- 
partment which reports to engineering; 
corrugated cases by our packaging di- 
visions testing laboratory; and standard 
MRO items by the receiving clerk upon 
receipt and by storeroom personnel as 
items are put in inventory. If the ma- 
terial is not acceptable, the end result 
is the same—it becomes purchasing’s 
responsibility to have it corrected or 
replaced,” 


L. H. Davis, purchasing agent, Electro 
Refractories & Abrasives Co., Buffalo, 
ah Fe 


“We feel that to produce continually 
high quality products, all raw materials 
must meet our specifications. Conse- 
quently, we both physically and chemi- 
cally inspect all raw materials received 
to be sure they meet our specifications 
exactly. The control department in our 
research and development section 
handles the actual inspection and ad- 
vises us if the material is not up to 
standard.” 


Mrs. M. L. Payne, secretary-treasurer 
and purchasing agent, Sherman & 
Reilly, Inc. (tackle blocks, linemen’s 
pulleys, etc.), Chattanooga, Tenn.: 


“When material is received, it is 
visually checked by the receiving clerk. 
We have no formal testing program as 
such. Material may get by receiving and 
be rejected by the shop people. How- 
ever, we find we hardly ever have to 
reject anything. We believe the im- 
portant thing is to first check your sup- 
pliers’ qualifications, then you can be 
confident about quality.” 


J. T. Clancy, vice president-purchasing, 
Kremers-Urban Co. (pharm. chemists, 
drugs & medicinals), Milwaukee: 


“Being in the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing business, inspection of all raw 
material is very important. Upon re- 
ceipt they are quarantined and each 
lot is sampled and assayed. Raw ma- 
terial cannot be used unless released by 
our control laboratories. Printed ma- 
terial such as labels and cartons are 
inspected and released before use by the 
packaging department. We don’t have 
formal inspection of other items.” 


R. W. Fitzsimmons, purchasing agent 
Uchtorff Co. (deep drawn stampings 
contract manufacturing, etc.), Daven- 
port, lowa: 


“In conjunction with receiving pur- 
chased material, proper inspection rela- 
tive to the item being received is neces- 
sary. Several factors enter into the 
picture as to just what type of inspec- 
tion is required. Sufficient and careful 
preplanning between the vendor, engi- 
neering, production, inspection, and 
purchasing can determine this quality 
level. Once established this procedure 
nterested parties by means of a complete 
Upon receipt of the material, a 


report may be submitted and the responsibility for any deficiencies 


affixed to the proper party 


” 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks 


Suggest a Question to: 330 West 42nd st. 
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This Week’s— 


Foreign Perspective 


AUG. 22-28 


London—Tin and rubber prices have eased in recent days, and even copper 
—hboosted to comfortable levels by the Congo disturbance—may have reached 
the end of its upward spiral on news that U. S. copper may soon begin to flow 
onto the London Metal Exchange. 

As a result tin dealers here are keeping a sharp eye on the U. S. purchasing 
agent, who seems to be the only man around these days to put any kind of 
zip into sagging tin prices. 

It was the U. S. buyer, these dealers say, who recently shoved Singapore 
prices up, in notable contrast to the London trend. 

Basically, the recent easing here has been due to significant increases in 
available world supplies. Indonesia, for example, has been shipping larger 
quantities of tin to Europe since it has been able to arrange for smelting in 
Penang. 

But no one here thinks world supply and demand will develop into any 
kind of serious imbalance—one that could result in serious price dip. 


Rubber prices have also taken on a rather tired look in recent days, despite 
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the British Board of Trade announcement that it had suspended stockpile 
sales for August. 

Most observers here anticipate prices will drop still further. Only bright 
spot that could alter the current outlook is a Soviet resumption of buying 
on the open market. Lately, the Reds have stayed away from world market 
rubber, being perfectly content to buy directly from the Board of Trade. 
The BOT suspension of sales may produce a change. 

* a + 

Even copper seems to be running out of steam, despite the Congo muddle. 
Some curb on the red metal’s price rise is being provided by the likelihood of 
increased supplies from the U. S. 

In July, observers here point out, U. S. authorities started to permit ship- 
ments of U. S. refined copper to go on sale at the London Metal Exchange by 
relaxing the conditions of end-use certificates. 

This liberalization, it’s believed, may mean an increasing flow of U. S. 
copper through the London Market, especially since stocks are starting to 
accumulate in America. 

But there’s no immediate rush by U. S. producers to take advantage of the 
relaxation because London Metal Exchange prices just aren’t attractive enough. 
But the LME, under the new government conditions, does provide both an 
outlet—even at lower prices—for U. S. over-supply, which in turn will provide 
a check on runaway prices here. 

. ° . 

London—British capital investment in steel production will probably rise 
to a new peak of about $350-million this year, the Iron and Steel Federation 
here reports. 

The 1960 figure, which comes on top of an actual 1959 investment of 
$280-million, will be followed by estimated investments of $420-million next 
year. Put these all together and they spell an anticipated capacity of 32-mil- 
lion ingot tons by 1965. 

Despite this optimistic expansion—British firms are expecting production 
to hit $24-million tons this year—the industry has some worries. 

The chief problem is to find the money to pay for this growth. Last year, 
two-thirds of steel industry expansion was paid for with internal resources, 
with some help coming from government loans. Chances are major com- 
panies will soon begin turning, for the first time in many years, to the private 
capital market. 

Public sale of stocks and bonds would be a big development here, since 
it would counter the threat, temporarily at least, of renationalization. 

e * ” 

Washington—Another U. S. industry has joined the ranks of those knock- 
ing at the Tariff Commission’s door for protection against foreign competi- 
tion. 

Foreign “pirating” of domestic markets is destroying the ceramic mosaic 
tile industry in America, says Morris E. Phillips, president of the Associated 
Ceramic Mosaic Tile Manufacturers. 

Testifying at the commission’s “peril point” investigation of tile imports, 
Phillips said imports from low-wage countries, principally Japan, are now 
running at an annual rate of 50% of domestic production. Foreign producers, 
he added, “are capturing ever larger portions of a domestic market which 
only U. S. manufacturers have worked to create.” 

* * * 

Moscow—Pravda, official organ of the Communist party, reports that 
thousands of tons of fruit are going to waste in the Northern Caucasus, 
between the Caspian and Black Seas, because state purchasing agents have 
failed to come around and buy up these products. 

A Pravda correspondent reports he found several hundred tons of fruit 
rotting on one farm in Stavropol, despite the fact that no fruit could be found 
in the Stavropol market place. 
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Foreign News in Brief pith 


SIDEM Gets Loan 


Beirut—A private Lebanese 
metal firm, Societe pour I’Indus- 
trie des Metaux S. A. (SIDEM) 
has obtained a $400,000 loan 
from the Development Loan 
Fund in Washington to expand 
its aluminum converting plant 
here. 

SIDEM, which converts alu- 
minum billets into sheets, will use 
the loan to acquire modern ma- 
chinery for production of alumi- 
num tubing and other shapes. 


Seaway Traffic Up 


Toronto — Upbound _ traffic 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway 
to the Great Lakes showed a 
28.7% increase this June over 
the same month a year ago, the 
Seaway Authority announced. 

At the same time, the Seaway 
reported a 7.9% increase in traf- 
fic moving eastward out of the 
Lakes. In the Welland Canal up- 
bound traffic jumped 36.5% 
while downbound traffic was 
33.7% higher than a year ago. 


Sumitomo Signs Pact 


Tokyo—Sumitomo Metal In- 
dustries has agreed to sign a con- 
tract to import 10,000 tons of 
Soviet pig iron before the end of 
this year. 

At the same time, the Japanese 
firm—a big steel exporter to the 
U.S.—agreed to ship about 800 
tons of stainless steel pipe and 
1,400 tons of carbon steel to Rus- 
sia. The Red purchase was esti- 
mated at about $2.6-million. 


Austrians Get U.S. Award 


Vienna — Vereinigte Oester- 
reichische Eisen-und Stahlwerke 
A.G. has won a contract to sup- 
ply four radial sluice gates to the 
Glen Canyon Power Station on 
the Colorado River in Arizona. 

The Austrian firm grabbed the 
contract away from potential 


Auto Dealer Cancels Pact 
To Import Russian Cars 


Till Reds Free U-2 Pilot 


Syracuse, N. Y.—A foreign 
automobile dealer here has dis- 
closed that he cancelled a ship- 
ment of 500 Russian-made 
Moskvich cars after the collapse 
of the summit conference in 
Paris. 

The dealer, Robert Castle, was 
the center of much controversy 
earlier this year after he signed a 
contract with the Soviets to pur- 
chase 10,000 of the small 4-cyl. 
Moskvich’s, which he intended to 
sell at $1,400 each. 

“Unfortunately,” Castle ex- 
plained, “ours is a business tied 
in too closely with political trade 
winds, and, since the summit col- 
lapse, we haven't tried to sell 
Russian products. 

“The Moskvich is in mothballs 
until Mr. Khrushchev sends Mr. 
Powers home driving one,” Cas- 
tle added, referring to imprisoned 
U-2 pilot Francis Powers. 

Castle indicated that fewer 
than 100 of the Russian cars had 
been delivered to dealers in New 
York and Los Angeles since the 
contract was signed. 


both German and British prod-|Jan., 1962, will have a capacity 
ucts throughout Europe and the}|of 566 tons of oxygen/day. 
Commonwealth. The 
British partner in the deal is also 
U.S. suppliers with a low bid of,2,000 tons/month, to strengthen eae Stl co iad . Mullard Gets RCA Award 
$386,616 on all four 50 ft. x 48] its position as Europe’s largest producer of temperature controls, London—Mullard Ltd., bid- 
ft. gates. acrylic fiber producer. heating, and ventilating systems. |4ing against “strong international 
competition,” has won a $2-mil- 
lion order from Radio Corp. of 
Amer’.a for special high-fre- 


Bayer Boosts Output Elliot Forms New Firm 


Bonn—Farbenfabriken Bayer} London—Elliot Bros., Ltd., a Firm Plans Oxygen Plant quency traveling wave tubes for 
has announced plans to increase|subsidiary of Elliot-Automation| London—Steel Co. of Wales,|a multi-channel radio communi- 
production capacity of its acrylic} Grp., has joined with the German} Ltd. has launched plans to build| cation system. 
frber, Dralon, from current levels| firm, Leybold’s of Cologne in}|Western Europe’s first tonnage} ROA, which has been promot- 
of 1,000 tons/month to 1,500}forming a new British firm to] oxygen plant for blast furnace air}ing its transistor radios in the 
tons/month by November. market industrial high-vacuumjenrichment in the company’s|U.S. with a “Made in America” 

By March of 1961, company] equipment on a world-wide basis. | Margam works. label, will receive shipments of 
spokesmen said, the firm intends} The new jointly owned com-| The new $2.8-million facility, | the tubes from Mullard in May of 
to have lifted its capacity to| pany, Leybold-Elliot, will sell|scheduled to go on stream by'next year. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT PRODUCES 
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Bec quality control on every order of aluminum sheet and coil is 
assured by modern laboratory equipment manned by Quaker State’s 
experienced technicians. Modern “miracle” machines such as the quantom- 
eter illustrated above which measures the alloy content to within 1/1000 
of 1% ... and the porosity detector which indicates the slightest amount 
of gas in the melt . . . are just two of many testing machines used in con- 
trolling our quality. 

Every order of aluminum shipped by QSM has been tested for hardness, 
tensile strength and elongation. If desired, QSM will provide certified labora- 
tory reports of the physical properties and chemical analysis on every order. 

If quality is important to you, and we know it is, call Quaker State for 
your next order of aluminum sheet or coil. 


QUAKER STATE METALS CO. + LANCASTER, PA. 


Division of HOWE SOUND COMPANY 
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In the World of Sales... 


Robert H. Mareneck joined Durham 
Mfg. Corp., Muncie, Ind., as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. He had been with 
American Furniture Mart Corp., Chicago. 


C. Dana Moore has been advanced to 
sales manager, Thomson Electric Welder 
Co., Lynn, Mass. John C, Grant, Jr., be- 
comes assistant sales manager. 


Harry F. Smith was made sales man- 
ager for Rochester Mfg. Co. of California, 
Monrovia, Los Angeles County. He was 
formerly with Barry S. Foley Associates, 
Washington, D. C. 


Richard P, Turner has been promoted 
to manager of systems sales, a new post, 
in the Military Products Div., Hoffman 
Electronics Corp., Los Angeles. 


Robert T. Brown has taken the post 
of sales manager with the Meter Div., 


WacLine, Inc., Dayton. He had been with 
Sun Electric Co., Chicago. 


Hellmuth Strauss was appointed vice 
president and general sales manager of 
Walworth Co., New York. He succeeds 
Harold Brown who resigned. 


John S. Billingsley, assistant to the vice 
president-sales, Crucible Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, retired after 37 years service. 


Charles E. Swann has been named 
national sales manager for Burnham Van 
Service, Columbus, Ga. He had been 
manager of field services, Standard Life 
Insurance Co. of the South, Jackson, 
Miss. 


Carl T. Fuller was assigned the new 
post of manager of special product sales 
for Wolverine Tube, division of Calumet 
& Hecla, Inc., Allen Park, Mich. 


produces 
“specials” 
every day! 


i 
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AS SPECIALISTS IN PRECISION NUTS 
... both brass and aluminum ...we can help 
resolve your fastening or assembly problems 
by supplying uniformly accurate turned 
nuts to your exact specifications. To date, 
we have furnished more than 3,457 different 
types of special or odd size nuts, including 
miniatures, to customers making widely 
diversified products. Their satisfaction with 
our over-all performance is eloquently con- 
firmed by repeat orders... plus orders 
for new items! 

As the leading producer of turned nuts, 
we specialize in reliable ‘‘on schedule” 
deliveries and competitive pricing in addition 
to premium quality. That is why you get 
better service ... faster... from Fischer. 


FOR DETAILS, WRITE FOR CATALOG FS-1000 
AND PRICE LISTS. 


there’s no premium for precision at 


Pecchey 


FISCHER SPECIAL MFG. CO. 
502 Morgan Street - Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


Roger S. Lynch joined Krystinel Corp., 
Port Chester, N. Y. as sales manager. He 
was with Essex Electronics & Standard 
Winding Co. 


Lawrence Gillen has been appointed 
manager of sales. ESCO Foundry Prod- 
ucts, Sales Div., Electric Steel Foundry 
Co., Portland, Ore. 


A. H. Storch has been moved up to 
manager of field sales, Industrial Piping 
Products Div., Crane Co., Chicago. F. M. 
Schairer succeeds him as manager of engi- 
neering sales. 


Charles Histed was advanced to assist- 
ant sales manager, Stillman Rubber Co., 
Culver City, Calif. 


Robert C. Clark has been elevated to 
vice president and general sales manager, 
Noble Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Walter A. Spies, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to manager of sales, and engineer- 
ing, Wagner Div., National-Standard Co., 
Secaucus, N. J. 


Jerry M. Magner has been named sales 
manager, Water & Waste Div., Fischer & 
Porter Co., Warminster, Pa. 


Robert J. Weesner was moved up to 
vice president, sales and engineering, at 
Imperial Electric Co., Akron. 


Joseph B. Libcouski, Jr., joined S. M. 
S. Instruments & Accessories, Inc., 
Jamaica, N. Y., as director of sales, serv- 
ice, and engineering. He was formerly 
with the Aeronautical Div., Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Woodridge, N. J. 


R. P. Stuntz was named manager of 
field sales and L. D. Christie, Jr., ap- 
pointed product manager, technical sales, 
Babcock & Wilcox Co’s Refractories 
Division, New York. 


Glen R. Pierce has been made manager 
of the newly established Distributor Sales 
Div., Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago. 


Donald L. Ganson will head transistor 
sales for Pacific Semiconductors, Inc., 
Culver City, Calif. 


Vincent Neisius has joined Packard 
Bell Computer Corp., Los Angeles, as 
national computer sales manager, a new 
post. He was previously with Systematics, 
Inc., New York. 


Robert B. Worley was appointed vice 
president, lubricating sales, Warren Re- 
fining & Chemical Co., Cleveland. 


Robert Davidson has been made assist- 
ant western sales manager, Bliss & 
Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 


Lloyd L. Kelly, vice president in charge 
of sales, Link Div., General Precision 
Equipment, Binghamton, has been elected 
vice president in charge of administration 
and marketing. Joseph G. Barron has 
been named general sales manager of 
military and training equipment. 


David Neill succeeds Robert J. Horn- 
ing as manager of grinder sales, Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc, Ansonia, Conn. 
Horning transferred to the firm’s Euro- 
pean office as assistant manager. 


Carroll R. Justice succeeds William I. 
Hanrahan as vice president-sales, United 
States Steel Products Div., United States 
Steel Corp., New York. Hanrahan retired 
after more than 47 years service with the 
division. 


Edward E. Hall was promoted to as- 
sistant general sales manager by Univer- 
sal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 


John E. Cotton has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales and distribu- 
tion for the Aircraft Dynamics Interna- 
tional Corp. 


Purchasing Week 


James E, Quinn has been moved up to 
general sales manager for Denver Equip- 
ment Co., Denver. 


W. S. Hoskin has been elevated to vice 
president in charge of sales at Michigan 
Abrasive Co., Detroit. Ken C. Davis, 
former assistant general manager, suc- 
ceeds Hoskin as general sales manager. 


A. N. Aiman was made sales manager 
of Parker Fittings & Hose Div., Parker- 
Hannifin Corp., Cleveland. 


Roy K. Cannon was advanced to sales 
manager, Electro-Alloys Div., American 
Brake Shoe Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


Clyde W. Cook has been named vice 
president for sales, the newly formed 
Lubricated Plug Valve Div., Walworth 
Co., New York. 


Jules Cardon becomes manager of the 
new Governmental Sales Div., Servo 
Corp. of America, Hicksville, N. Y. 


Donald L. DeVries has been promoted 
to sales manager of the Metal Products 
Div., Koppers Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


“| figure we're 
saving 25% 
on charts!” 


“By using only GC Recording 
Charts, we buy quality charts at 
the lowest prices and save plenty 
more in time and clerical work,” 

You save three ways when you 
standardize on GC Recording 
Charts. 


1. Efficient production by the 
world’s largest chart specialists 
makes possible lower prices. 


2. Periodic shipments get you the 
charts you need, when you need 
them. At the same time you place 
only one order—get the bulk price. 


3. Additional savings in time and 
clerical work are yours because 
you deal with only one salesman 
and write only one order instead 
of many. 


As for quality, you can count 
implicitly on GC just as over 5,000 
users are already doing. 

GC maintains a catalog selection 
of over 15,000 different types of cir- 
cular, strip and rectangular record- 
ing charts. Custom production 
orders receive prompt, expert 
attention. Write for Stock List and 
samples. 


G 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
TECHNICAL SALES 
CORPORATION 


189 Van Rensselaer St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF: 
GRAPHIC CONTROLS CORPORATION 
Buffalo 10, New York 


RECORDING 
CHARTS 


August 22, 1960 


Middle Atlantic 


P.A.s Schedule 


Regional Convention Oct. 14-15 


Washington — Purchasing 
agents from the Middle Atlantic 
states will hold their first regional 
NAPA convention Oct. 14-15. 
Speakers from industry and gov- 
ernment will address the two-day 
session on the theme of the 
“soaring sixties.” 

Earl W. Kintner, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
will speak on the legal aspects of 
purchasing, and Ira T. Ellis, chief 
economist for E. I. du Pont, will 
discuss the economic outlook. 


by a dinner Thursday evening, 
Oct. 13. On Saturday, workshops 
sessions will be devoted to such 
topics as purchasing’s part in busi- 
ness forecasting, selecting and 
training purchasing personnel, 
and purchasing for federal and 
state governments. 

A special feature at the ses- 
sion will be a discussion of the 
techniques of subcontracting for 
defense programs by Frank Cas- 
sot, purchasing official of Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. 


INFORMAL TALKS were the key- 
note at recent annual one-day 
committee meeting of District 1, 
NAPA, held in San Francisco. Trio 
at right includes C. R. Murray, 
Southern Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco, president of the Northern 
California Purchasing Agents 
Assn.; K. A. Schmitz, E. J. Bartells 
Co., Portland, District 1 vice presi- 
dent; and A. J. Melka, Hydraulic 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Oakland, Dis- 
trict 1 activities chairman. During 
the meeting separate informal 
sessions were held on profes- 
sional development, public rela- 
tions, and value analysis-stand- 
ardization. a 


First for District 


The two-day meeting is the first 
held by the Sth District since re- 
organization of NAPA local dis- 
tricts five years ago. The Sth 
District comprises North and 
South Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, and eastern sections of 
Pennsylvania including Philadel- 
phia. 

The meetings will be preceded 


Purchasing 
Personals 


Henry Russell, former pur- 
chasing agent for Sunde d’Evers 
Co., Seattle, has been appointed 
purchasing agent for School Dis- 
trict No. 405, Bellevue, Wash. 


D. V. O'Leary, vice president- 
purchasing and stores, United 
Air Lines, Chicago, recently cele- 
brated his 25th anniversary with 
the firm. 


Dan Aikman, contract admin- 
istrator for Airton-Pacific, a divi- 
sion of Litton Industries, Beverly 
Hills, Calif., has been appointed 
purchasing agent. 


Harry Gulin was promoted 
from storekeeper in charge of 
handling, distributing, and requi- 
sitioning maintenance, repairs 
and renewals requirements to 
purchasing agent, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle. He suc- 
ceeds Thomas Wood who re- 
tired after 39 years with the com- 
pany. 


H. B. Bradshaw has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager-pur- 
chasing, Wood River Refinery, 
Shell Oil Co., Wood River, Iil. 
C. J. Thomsen continues as as- 


“POST” HASTE — The S. S. United States, flagship of the United States Lines proud fleet of 55 ships, is the holder of 
the blue ribbon for the fastest North Atlantic crossing both east and west... a triumph achieved at the time of her maiden. 
sistant manager-stores. voyage in July, 1952. 


This unprecedented speed in crossing makes the big ship a vital carrier of U.S. mail. The huge canvas containers pic- 
tured can accommodate 100 bags of mail and were created to provide protective covering, to solve deck space problems and 
to speed up handling in order to cut down port time in ports where the United States might be scheduled to make only 
brief calls. Due to the efficiency and multi-purpose character of these specially designed containers, the huge vessel is able 
to transport important mail which might otherwise have had to be carried by slower ships. The canvas containers were made 
by Vincent J. Spelman & Co. from Mount Vernon duck. 


Robert A. Brothers joined 
Bradley Semiconductor Corp., 
New Haven, Conn., as _ pur- 
chasing agent and inventory con- 
trol manager. He was formerly 
with Waterman Bic Pen Corp., 


Seymour, Conn. This is another example of how fabrics made by Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. and the industries they serve, are serving 


America. Mount Vernon engineers and its laboratory facilities are available to help you in the development of any new fabric 
or in the application of those already available. 


Howard Fetterhoff has been 
advanced to manager-purchasing 
at Denver by Continental Air- 


lines. Orville Lipscomb was 
made manager purchasing at Los UNIFORMITY ° ° ssw einai 
Angeles. Makes The SS ount ernon ills, uc. TURNER Ss 


: Big Difference 08 EPA B% 
Jack D. Springer was named In Industrial A) A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 
een a for ane Fabrics . éeetine agave 
viation Co., nver. e ha 
been with Aerojet Corp., Azusa, 


Main Office and Foreign Division: 40 Worth Street, New York, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago * Atlanta + Baltimore * Boston » Los Angeles 


hirle ° i - MOUNT VERNON MILLS, INC. PRODUCES A WIDE RANGE OF FABRICS IN THESE CATEGORIES: Army duck, ounce duck, wide duck, drills, twills, 

- Ss a ae yp Me osnaburgs and sateens e Fabrics used by the canvas goods manufacturing industry e Hose duck, belt duck, chafer fabrics and other special seg 

ay 3 ee ° for the rubber industry e Laminating fabrics and special constructions for the plastics industry @ lroning machine aprons and cover cloths for the 

supervisor for Tacoma’s (Wash.)|  jaundry industry @ Special fabrics for the coating industry @ Standard constructions and specialties for the shoe, rug and carpet industries @ Dryer 

Department of Public Utilities, felts for paper making, aprons for harvesting machines @ Mop yarns and drapery fabrics e Work clothing fabrics for industry Fabrics for U.S. Army 
after nearly 30 years of service.} and Navy e Specification fabrics for industry generally. 
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HOW FUTURES TRADES HAVE GAINED IN THREE YEARS 


(Jan. - July volume in rubber, hides, copper, lead & zinc on the N. Y. Commodity Exchange) 


Why the Boom in 
It’s a Hedge Again 


any companies are turning to futures markets to help 
them control their raw materials supply and costs. 
They find that buying futures offers two big advantages: 
@ Insures cost stability. 


1960 


@ Saves warehousing charges. t 
Raw material prices can fluctuate with every whisper of the C 
economic winds. But when a firm promises to deliver its prod- } 
uct at a certain price in three or six months, it often has to | V 
calculate its sales price on the current cost of raw materials, , t 
BL even though it may not be feasible to buy these raw materials 9 t 
Uy YU YG, until the company is ready to start production. 
™/jH jy shee sae : 
Uy YY, Li44.1958 : Thus, it’s the P.A.’s job to get the goods when they’re c 
YY Yj YY, needed—at the right price. That’s where the futures market i 
‘ can help; it’s a form of price insurance. f 
The futures market also enables the P.A. to save the heavy 
warehousing and other inventory costs that would pile up if s 
i ar j i | j he had to buy the raw material now and store it until needed. s 
io 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 But note well: Futures markets are not for the uninformed: i 
What is a futures contract? It’s a bona fide contract calling I 
Thousands of contracts for the delivery of a specified quantity of a given material in a 
specified month and at a specified price. Futures prices gen- t 
erally vary with current prices for any given commodity— I 
THE SURGE in 1959 futures trading may be attributed to unsettled usually a little below them. 
pre-steel-strike conditions. But the 3% increase for 1960 points up grow- There are 44 futures markets, or exchanges, in 35 different C 


ing awareness of many advantages offered by the futures market. 


cities in the United States. They deal in a wide variety of raw 


, 


HERE’S WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOL 


AS A BUYER 


The XYZ Company gets a contract in 
July to deliver “copper widgets” to a cus- 
tomer in late December. Their sales price is 
figured on the current (July) cost of raw 
copper — let’s say 33¢/Ib. They will start 
fabricating in October and they'll need 

of copper. Thus the sales price 


100 
Report sy sagrbena ees 


tons 

,000. But the firm doesn’t want to 
buy the copper now and hold it in inven- 
tory; yet it wants to make sure it won't 

more in October than the current 
(33¢) price. How can it be done? 


1. The P.A. arranges with his supplier to deliver 100 
tons of copper in October at the “price at time of delivery.” 


2. He calls his broker and tells him to buy four October 
contracts (the standard copper contract calls for 25 tons) at 
the prevailing price for these futures, let’s say 32¢/lb. 
Cost: $64,000. 


3. November: The buyer receives notification of shipment 
and billing. The price of copper has risen to 36¢/lb. Cost: 
$72,000. 


4. He immediately instructs his broker to sell his futures. 
The futures market price is now 35¢/lb. Value: $70,000. 


RESULT: The copper costs $6,000 more than had been 
calculated by the firm. But this is offset by the profit of 
$6,000 ($70,000 minus $64,000) made through the futures 
transaction. 

If the price of copper had gone down, the buyer would 
have lost on his futures contracts, but that would have been 
offset by the cheaper price he had to pay for the copper 
he received. 

The point is: The buyer keeps his copper cost constant. 


FUTURES PRICES REFLECT WORLD DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


n Futures Trading? 
inst Price Zigzags 


materials from nonferrous metals to cotton, grains, cocoa, etc. 


| 
Copper futures prices * 
f Producers refined copper stocks 
j 


“ iy He eo | me 


Cents per Ib. 


Ten thousands of tons 
50 + - 


, 
} 
| 
| 
} 
T 
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While the exchanges can be used as a source of supply, this 


> 40 
is seldom done. This is because: 

@ Contracts are drawn up in terms of bellwether grades of 
the commodities dealt in. The buyer’s requirements may not 35 + 
coincide with the grade specifications in the futures contract. 


@ The seller can deliver the material to any of the licensed 
warehouses designated by the exchange. He'll choose the point 30 
that will minimize his freight charges, which may be far from 
the most economical point for delivery to the purchaser. 4 | 
In addition most companies prefer dealing with a vendor 25+-—% - -4- 
of their own choosing. So they will use the futures market as * 
insurance against price swings, but actual delivery will come * 
from their own source of supply. 20 |_—_—_—__% 
How the futures market works is illustrated below. It Bt 
should be noted, however, that these examples are greatly | .% 
simplified. Brokers’ commissions, for example, are not taken 
into account, nor are variations between current and futures 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
prices over the time it takes to complete the transactions. 
It should be noted, “i that trading in futures is not always * Monthly average on Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
beer and skittles—particujarly for the speculator. You can lose 
money unless you know exactly what you're doing. 
For more information on the finer points of futures trading, SUPPLY IS THE MAIN FACTOR affecting futures prices in all commodi- 
contact an exchange which deals in your commodities, or get ties. As the chart above shows: When supply is short, futures prices are 
>. in touch with a broker. high; when supply is abundant, the opposite is true of futures prices. 


(OU TRADE IN A FUTURES MARKET 


Te Sell five October futures. (the steniierd tides essa 
calls for 40,000 Ibs.) at the prevailing price of 18%¢/lb. 
Value: $37,000. 


=z 


i 


P ae 


y af In August LMN makes a sale. But the sales price is 
: ce figured on the going rate for hides which has dropped to 
| AS A SELLER ae 19%¢/lb. or a total cost of $39,000. So they've lost $4,000 
The LMN Company makes leather on their inventory ($43,000 minus $39,000). 
guards for industry. Business is slow and 
: the company finds itself with a July in- 
' ventory af 200,000 Ibs. of hides which 3. The P.A. promptly cancels his July futures transaction 
‘ cost them 21*2¢/Ib., or $43,000. If they by instructing his broker to buy five October contracts. The 
don’t sell some leather guards within the price has gone down to 16%¢/lb. Cost: $33,000. 
next three months they intend to sell 
their inventory. And even if they make RESULT: His profit of $4,000 (he bought back for 
a sale before October they'll have to base $33,000 what he had sold for $37,000) has offset the 
their sales price on the then current cost inventory loss. 
of hides. In either case, if the price of 
hides falls, they stand to take a beating If LMN hadn’t made a sale and had sold its hides in 
on their inventory. So the P.A. can: October, the loss they suffered— assuming hide prices had 
fallen — would have counteracted by the profit made when 
the P.A. bought back the futures in October. 

If hide prices rose in either of the above situations, 
the loss made in the futures market would have been offset 
by the profit made on inventory. 

Again: Inventory cost was kept constant. 


Desk Calculator Remains Office Workdog Despite EDP Glamour 


New York—Although the big 
electronic data processing ma- 
chines have been getting the 
“glamour treatment” the past 
few years, the desk top calculator 
continues to be the workdog in 
the average office. 

Calculators vary greatly in 
price and capability. Experts ad- 
vise matching the machine to 
the job—there’s no use paying 
for features you don’t need. But 
a calculator that will save many 
man-hours of work is a cheap 
investment at an extra hundred 
dollars. 

Desk calculators are in effect 
a more complicated edition of 
the standard adding machine. 
Although most adding machines 
can perform multiplication and 
division, their limited speed and 
capacity for such work rules them 


out of more complicated opera- 
tions. Desk calculators, on the 
other hand, are specifically de- 
signed to handle multiplication, 
division, square roots, and other 
sophisticated arithmetic pro- 
cesses. 

Two types of calculators are 
in everyday use—rotary and key- 
driven. A_ key-driven machine 
(such as the Burroughs line) 
registers all amounts as soon as 
the operator touches the keys. 
Rotary calculators, on the other 
hand, perform the desired opera- 
tion after the operator has en- 
tered each sequence of numbers 
and pushed the function key 
(add, subtract, etc.). 

Speed of key-driven models 
depends entirely on how fast 
the operator can press the keys. 
They are especially adapted for 


ALCOA’S JOBBING DIVISION 


CAN HELP YOU OUT OF A JAM! 


Which of these problems applies to you, right now? 
(1) Temporarily inadequate aluminum fabricat- 
ing facilities causing a production jam; (2) com- 
ponents to make which you’re not tooled up for; 
(3) need for specialized equipment or personnel. 
Alcoa’s Jobbing Division is able to solve any or 
all of these problems! We’ll take it over and make 
it for you. We’ll show you the biggest array of 
tools and dies—ready to be put to work for you. 
Whether you need extra capacity or extra people 
—see your nearest Alcoa sales office today for in- 
formation on Alcoa’s Jobbing palin 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE, 16-PAGE BOOKLET! 


It accurately describes Alcoa’s 
aluminum fabricating facilities 
and design assistance which are 
yours to command. And it tells 
you how Alcoa’s Jobbing Divi- 
sion can save you money and 


time. Get it now! 


Your Guide to the Best in 
Aluminum Value 


For exciting drama watch “Alcoa 
Presents” every Tuesday, ABC-TV, 
and “Alcoa Theatre” alternate 


ricating Facilities. 
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Company__ 
Street Address__ 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1868-H Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send my free copy of Alcoa Aluminum Fab- 


ss _Title 


Zone__ State 
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addition and multiplication on 
repetitive operations. A more 
highly skilled operator is required 
for key-driven calculator opera- 
tion. 

Although most calculating ma- 
chines don’t print the answer (it 
is found on dials on the top of 
the machine) printing models are 
available from some manufac- 
turers. This type of machine is 
preferred if tapes are needed for 


accuracy checks or permanent 
records. 
@Speed. Cycle-per-minute 


speed usually takes a backseat 
to other features except when 
highly repetitive operations are 
involved. Placement of controls 
has a big bearing on how fast an 
operator can work and it usually 
pays to have potential user try 
scheduled operations on machine 


Profitable 
Reading 


For P.A.s 


New Books————______ 


How to Become a Successful Exec- 
utive, by Eugene J. Benge. Published 
by Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 337 
pages. Price: $4.95. 


How does the “top man” in 
a company think and react? Au- 
thor Benge takes a searching look 
into the executive’s day-to-day 
problems—production, person- 
nel, overhead, new markets, and 
many other management topics. 

Benge, a top management ad- 
visor and member of the AMA 
for over 30 years, skilfully dis- 
cusses and documents fifty case 
histories of actual management 
situations and makes suggestions 
for acquiring the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness needed in making 
decisions, dealing with people, 
developing personal efficiency, 
planning, and control, etc. 


7 
——___. Manufacturers 


Motors 


Discusses company’s line of 
multi-shielded motors ranging 
from % to 200 hp. Information 
given includes prices, dimen- 
sional data, selection and appli- 
cation, enclosures, etc. Catalog 
No. 200 (56 pages). Sterling 
Electric Motors, Inc., 5401 Tele- 
graph Road, Los Angeles. 


Metal Flooring 


Describes both solid and open 
types of steel and aluminum 
flooring and stair thread. Covers 
plate and panel sizes, tables of 
safe loads, specification, installa- 
tions, etc. Tech. Bulletin 50-9 
(12 pages). Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Box 8000-A, Chicago, Ill. 


Teflon Shapes 


Covers various shapes of Tef- 
lon and their different applica- 
tions. Contains illustrations, or- 
dering information, dimensions, 
etc. Bulletin A-61 (7 pages). 
John L. Dore Co., 5406 Schuler 
St., P. O. Box 7772, Houston. 
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before final choice of make and 
model is made. 

@Capacity. Shows maximum 
number of digits that can be 
handled. Answer capacity is big 
enough to handle multiplication 
of these two biggest numbers that 
can be accommodated on the cal- 
culator keyboards. 

® Keyboard. Calculators may 
be either 10-key or full keyboard. 
In the full keyboard machine, the 
operator enters each figure (zero 
does not have to be entered) in 
the proper decimal column. 
Every digit in the number, in- 
cluding all zeros, must be entered 
on a 10-key calculator. 

Some of the more expensive 
machines have a second keyboard 
to speed multiplication opera- 
tions. One number is entered on 
the regular keyboard, the second 


on the auxiliary 10-key board and 
the multiplication bar pushed. 

@ Arithmetic processes. Ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division may be 
performed automatically or semi- 
automatically; operation is speci- 
fied as semi-automatic if process 
involves some secondary effort 


by shifting 
carriage. Depression of a single 


button will perform operation in 
automatic models. 

® Special features. A variety of 
special types of operations is 
available on more expensive 
calcuators. These include such 
diverse time-savers as direct 
negative multiplication, auto- 
matic rounding off of fractions, 
back transfer of numbers to key- 
board dials, 3-factor multiplica- 
tion, and single entry squaring. 


check our 


possible cost. 


Cata 


terial handling, caster, wheel and 
aes manufacturers. 
0 


you use this 
type bearing 


PRICES 
QUALITY 
DELIVERY 


SERIES 90,000 C-T ROLLER BEARINGS 


provide maximum service life at lowest 


Widely used by major ma- 


farm 
Write for 


g and Specification sheets today. 


CORLETT-TURNER co. 
9155 King Street 
“BUILDING A gewetavien ON SERVICE" 


Franklin Park, Illinois 


reducing glove costs 73% 


- JOB-FITTED 


GLOVES 


EDMONT CASE NO. 633: Strapping steel wire around boxes, 
$6.50 a dozen leather palm gloves lasted 2 shifts. 
Super Werx gloves, of vinyl-impregnated fabric wore 8 shifts, 


No. 161 


New glove outwore leather 4 to! 


In the case above, job-fitted gloves 
were able to save at least $4.74 on 
every dozen pairs. 
mended the vinyLimpregnated Super 
Werx because this heavy duty version 
of,the popular Werx glove is designed 
to replace ordinary leather for many 
operations. It resists abrasion, cuts, 
and snags, is sure-gripping and 100% 
washable. Super Werx also outwears 
18 oz. cotton gloves 6 to 1. 

Free Test Offer to Listed Firms: 
Tell us your operation. From more 
than 50 types in both coated and im- 
pregnated fabric we will recommend 
the correct glove and send samples 
for on-the-job testing. 


Edmont recom- 


EDMONT, INC. 


1254 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 
Edmont Canada Ltd. Cowansville, Que. 
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A P/W Buyer's Guide: 


Data Youll Need to Buy Desk Calculators 
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= a'|®/o0/ 83/3 FR0F LEG Auto. | Auto. £ Si 
BURROUGHS CORP. 
C101 | $175 | lyr. | $9.80 8 6 | full, single moveable | + — x free | manual, single register / 
entry 
C103 | 395 s 14.00 16 L 10 “ « . “ manual, single register 
C105 | 495; “ | 14.00 18 se, 14 . , te « | manual, single register 
C203 | 550| “ | 28.20 22 $5 | 10 “ “ « | electric, single register 
C205 | 695 . 28.20 24 o 6 | 14 . . 55 . electric, single register 
C303 | 780 ° 34.60 28 e 10 ° e ° electric, double register 
C305 | 945 . 34.60 33 14 54 : ’ “ | electric, double"register 
FRIDEN, INC. | 
HW 8 | 300 | lyr. | 26-35 | 144%x 28 500 17 full, single fixed free | positive and negative div. w.th auto. carriage 
} 124% x entry shift; short-cut mult.; keyboard, column and 
8% dial locks 
HW 10 350 : 26-35 >: 29 20 . « same as HW 8 with ten-column keyboard 
DW 8 Fs} .* 31-40 ¢ 33 17 * . x +--+ « single cycle or repeat addition and subtraction; 
individual dial twirlers, directional shift keys; 
keyboard, column and dial locks 
cw 8 525 . 31-40 34 17 « x +--+ as auto. accumulation; auto. div. with location of 
decimal points; keyboaid and_ individual 
column locks; split dial clearance and dial 
| accum. locks 
Cw 10 595 « | 31-40 “ 35 20 * ° x | +--+ “ same as CW 8 with ten-column keyboard 
SW 8 695 “« | 36-45 | 144” x 39 17 full, double all « negative div. by control key; accum. mult. per- 
14x 8% entry formed by use of dial locks 
SW 10 | oo . 36-45 * 4) s 20 . e all ‘ same as SW 8 with ten-column keyboard 
STW 8 820 " 41-90 s 40 7 17 © ‘ all * separate control keys for accum. and negative 
mult.; constant factors can be locked; auto. 
positioning of carriage and decimal point; slit 
dial clearance and dial accumulator locks 
STW 10 | 880 3 41-50 . 42 * 20 . all . same as STW 8 with ten-column keyboard 
SBT | COr:* 48-55 | 144% x 42 5 20 + all « all features of STW plus auto. transfer of 
14% x8 products to keyboard, auto. accumulation of 
extensions, auto. rounding-off of fractions, 
| auto. three-way cycle count (normal, pro- 
gressive, reverse) 
SRW | 1300 4 65-74 | 14% x 44 20 e all S all features of STW plus “touch-one-key” auto- 
14x 8% matic square root 
MARCHANT DIV., 
SMITH-CORONA CORP. 
Tenkeymatic 595 | lyr. | NVA. 15x 14 36 300 16 10 key, auto. | all free | auto. printing, fully enclosed mechanism, including 
500A x 8% single entry carriage; back transfer; auto. short-cutting 
Transflo 945 7 54 16x 16 40 1300 , 20 full, double | aute. . back transfer—touch of single key transfers 
TRIOFA x9 entry figures to keyboard dials; push-button mult.; 
live tabulator keys 
Deci-Magic 985 . 54 16x 16 44 1300 20 full, single fully auto. ” . one key sets decimals in keyboard, all 4 dials; 
SKA a9 entry completely auto. positioning and clearance in 
| mult. and div.; auto. div. line-up; single entry 
squaring 
MONROE CAL. MACH. CO., 
INC. 
LA 7-160 385 lyr. | 33 11x12 15 380 16 full, single auto. > ++— free — electric, convertible to manual operation; spot- 
x7 entry proof, locked figure keyboard 
LA 7-200 445 . 33 12x14 | 17 380 20 ° . x ++- ° electric, convertible to manual operation; spot- 
x7 proof, locked figure keyboard 
4N-4-162 525 ° 38 14x15 | 7 650 16 $ . x ++- ° auto. dividend alignment, carriage positioning, 
x8 dials clearance, repeat control; split and 
locked dials 
4N-4-212 595 . 38 14x15 28% 650 21 e x ++- * auto. dividend alignment, carriage positioning, 
x8 dials clearance, repeat control; split and 
locked dials 
6N-212 775 43 14x15 | 28% 650 21 ‘ ° all . auto. dials clearance and carriage positioning; 
x8 auto. negative mult.; accumulative mult.; 
constant mult.; auto. squaring 
8N-213 880 ° 49 14x15 | 31 650 | 21 - ° all . all features of 6N plus transfer control for auto. 
x 8 3-factor mult., auto. dividend alignment 
88N-213 1290; “ | 68 14x15 | 37 650, 21 >: m all m all features of 8N plus duplex accumulating 
x9 result dials with positive and negative action; 
auto. div. in accumulating dials 
OLIVETTI CORP. OF AMER. 
Multi-summa 348 | lyr. | 25-35 | 14x 8% 26 220 13 10 key, x-+— | free | auto. printing; negative mult; auto. cr. bal. 
22 x 6% double entry 
Divisumma si * 40-50 | 1642x931 220 . 10 key, all . auto. printing; memory device; negative mult; 
24 x 8% single entry auto. cr. bal. 
Tetractys 2 45-55 | 164% x9) 32 220 “1 10 key, all ae auto. printing; two registers; memory device; 
x 8Y% single entry negative mult.; auto cr. bal. both registers 
REMINGTON RAND DIV. | | 
SPERRY-RAND CORP. 
98100-5 525 | lyr. | 59.50 | 17x9 30 170 | 10 10 key, fixed x ++-— | free | auto. printing; short-cut mult.; negative mult.; 
Printing Calculator x8 single entry printed constant mult. 
99120-5 @si * 66 18x10 | 36 190 14 10 key, 5: | all ” auto. printing; auto. short-unit mult.; constant 
Auto. Printing Calculator x 8% double entry mult. 
VICTOR ADDING MACH. CO. 
72-85-54 435 lyr. | 35.50 | 14x9%/| 25 180 | 11 10 key, moveable + <x+-— | free | auto. printing; neg. and accum. mult.; auto. c.b. 
x8 single entry 
74-85-54 495 34.50 “ “ ad “ q + x+- ° auto. printing; neg. accum., transfer and constant 
mult.; auto. c.b. 
73-85-54 535 « 42 “ “ e a * all . auto. printing; neg. and accum. mult.; auto. div. 
| line-up; auto. c. b. 
75-85-54 635 _ 42 : “ i . all “ | auto. printing; neg., accum., transfer and constant 


mult.; auto. div. line-up; constant div.; auto. 
transfer to div.; auto. c.b. 


U.S. Freight Starts Flat-Rate Service to Japan 


New York — United States 
Freight Co. started up the first 
flat rate, intercontinental con- 
tainer service last week between 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and Yokohama, Japan. 

The service, which eventually 
will be extended to include 
Europe, will permit shippers to 
send containerized goods directly 
from their own plants or ware- 
houses to any point in Japan on 
one bill of lading at one all-inclu- 
sive rate. 

U. S. Freight, a leading freight 
forwarder, is investing $1-million 
in new container equipment to 
support the truck-rail-sea trans- 
port program. It will join with 
New York Central Railroad; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road; Union Pacific Railroad; and 
States Marine-Isthmian Steam- 


STRICK RIG to be used by U.S. 
Freight doubles as avto carrier. 


ship Lines in carrying the con- 
tainers. 

Heart of the U.S. Freight 
service is a new line of piggyback 
equipment developed by Strick 
Trailers Co., of Philadelphia: 

© Strick-trailer: A 40-ft.-long 
aluminum container which dou- 
bles as a truck trailer and a box 
car on rails. Strick also manu- 
factures the 85-ft.-long flatcars to 
hold two of these new containers, 
each of which has a capacity of 
5,660 cu. ft. or 30,000 Ib. 

Strick calls its new container a 
“conventional, competitive high- 
way trailer.” It is easily slipped 
onto a flatcar turntable, released 
from its bogie, and set in place on 
the flatear by one man in four 
minutes. 


® Strick-tainer: A 20-ft.-long 


Louisville & Nashville 
Fires Up for $15-Million 


Modernization Program 


Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad plans to 
spend $15-million modernizing 
its repair shops and rebuilding 
3,000 freight cars. 

William H. Kendall, president, 
said approximately $5-million 
will be spent in enlarging the car 
shops for assembly line produc- 
tion. 

“The 3,000 cars to be rebuilt 
are all 50-ton hoppers”, Rendall 
said. “We expect to rebuild 
about 10 cars daily and this 
should help greatly in making 
more cars available to shippers.” 

A temporary assembly line al- 
ready set up will permit rebuild- 
ing work to get. underway shortly, 
he said. The railroad will pur- 
chase prefabricated sides, ends, 
and floors for the cars in order 
to provide more flexibility in the 
over-all repair program, he added. 
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container which, when locked 
with a twin “tainer,” forms a 
40-ft. unit similar to the Strick- 
trailer. The big difference be- 
tween the two, however, is that 
the Strick-tainer by itself is adapt- 
able as a small pick-up and 
delivery truck (cap. 2,880 cu. ft.) 
conforming to both American 
and Japanese standards as well as 
the standards called for by the 
National Defense Transportation 
Assn. 

The Strick-tainers may be 
stacked six-high on board ship. 
All four corner posts of each of 


the container units are designed 
for nesting. 

® Strick-tank: an 8,500-gal. ca- 
pacity, 40-ft.-long unit adaptable 
to both highway and boxcar ship- 
ment. 

@ Strick-freezer: An all-plastic 
(save for an exterior aluminum 
skin) “reefer” which can carry 
2,300-cu. ft. of cargo at minus 10 
degrees, while the temperature 
outside soars to 100 degrees. 

Newest of the Strick equip- 
ment, however, is expected to be 
marketed within 60 days. It is an 
“all-purpose” container, similar 


to the Strick-trailer, in that it can 
carry dry freight as well as liquids 
in the collapsible rubber con- 
tainers. 

In addition, this new trailer 
will have demountable ramps on 
its roof, on which three foreign 
or two American cars may also 
be transported. 

U. S. Freight, which has in- 
vested $3%-million in new 
piggyback equipment over the 
last three years, has now placed 
an order for 50 of the 40-ft. boxes 
with bogies and 50 of the Strick- 
tainers, Morris Forgash, presi- 
dent of the freight line, said. 

He said the object of the new 
containers is “to utilize 100% of 
our transportation capacity and 


avoid the imbalance which has 
been the big problem of the trans- 
portation industry. 

“Auto transportation,” he said, 
“has been based on a cost of 
100% empty movement in one 
direction. Consumers paid for 
two-way transport, half of which 
was never used.” 

He said the new equipment will 
mean increased profits for the 
trucking industry, railroads, and 


shippers within the next few 
years. 

“We're so convinced of this, 
that we're prepared to invest 


about $10-million in additional 
new equipment as soon as we re- 
ceive a favorable ICC decision on 
pending piggyback cases.” 
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Truck Tonnage Falls 
30F Below Year-ago Levels 
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as the bill of lading as well as the carrier’s freight bill. All ele- 
ments of the freight transaction are recorded on the master copy 
—shipper’s description of the goods, weight and other necessary 
data, carrier’s receipt for the goods, carrier’s loading information 
rates and charges assessed on the shipment, 
delivery to the consignee. 

Among the advantages claimed for this method are: Eliminates 
transcription errors in the billing process; saves shippers’ matching 
up freight bills with bills of lading; simplifies tracing when neces- 
sary; reduces lost freight on account of billing errors, and sharply 
reduces the carrier’s expense and time of billing. 


and the record of 


TRANSPORTATION MEMOS 


SIMPLIFIED FREIGHT BILLING: Shippers and common 
carrier truckers in Dallas, Tex., are completing a joint study on a 
new simplified method of handling freight documents which is being 
adopted in many cities across the country. 

The procedure employs a single, reproducible form that serves 


SPEEDIER DELIVERIES: Universal Carloading and Distribut- 
ing Co. expects to cut four to six hours from freight travel time in 
and out of the San Francisco Bay area with the construction of a 
$750,000 terminal in Oakland. 

The terminal, scheduled to go into operation in October, will take 
advantage of midday arrivals of transcontinental trains at Oakland. 
At present, freight is not broken down for local delivery until it is 
transported across the Bay to San Francisco, often several hours 


,| after arrival at Oakland. 


7 ° » 

A BOOM IN DIXIE: The southward surge of major industries 
during the past few years is producing an air freight boom in Dixie, 
says Delta Air Lines. 

A spokesman for the carrier said that for the first time, the South 
is beginning to export its products at a rate comparable to its im- 
ports. And as a result, air freight is receiving a tremendous boost. 


A.0. Smith has the horses ! 


800 to 1 hp favorites for 
operation, 


long-life service... 


all from the case of the A. O. Smith Motor Man 


lived “easy keepers” — that includes... 


POLYPHASE DRIPPROOF INTEGRALS 

(1-800 hp). These front-runners are sound of wind, 
thanks to extra-value ventilation and insulation... , 
sound of limb, thanks to extra care in electrical and 


mechanical design. 


And A. O. Smith delivers the horses! Our motor man 
near you is on his mark with 24-hour action on all parts 
and service orders. He’ll also show you a complete line of 


fractional-hp motors. 


COPYRIGHT 1960, A. 0. SMITH CORP. 


| caer ARNIS — SERENA — ENERO GRNNCUNINCND 1 cocaeaiiadl 
Through es GD. . @ better way 


| Wissate aerbas ELECTRIC MOTORS 


| Tipp City, Ohio | 


A. 0. SMITH INTERNATIONAL S. A. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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low maintenance and 


The horses of A. O. Smith make up the dandiest remuda 
an integral motor user ever saw. A complete line of long- 


SINGLE-PHASE DRIPPROOF INTEGRALS 

(1-5 hp). Tough rolled-steel frames have mountings har- 
nessed to either old or new NEMA standards. Exclusive 
sealed starting switch keeps ’em running free and easy. 


The Delta spokesman said the 
line carried 5,333,359 Ib. of air 
freight in June to set a monthly 
record. This exceeded by 21% 
the volumes for June, 1959. 


x * 2 
MORE AIR AID: A _ Flying 
Tiger Line executive says that 
“Jet Age” air freight will prove 
to be the mainspring for rapid de- 
velopment of the Pacific North- 
west. 

Noting that daily transcon- 
tinental air freight service from 
Portland and Seattle to East 
Coast centers was vital to the 
area’s development, he said Fly- 
ing Tiger will inaugurate daily 
jet service in early 1961 with its 
fleet of jetprop Canadair CL-44 
freighters. 

Meanwhile, he said, the line is 
providing expanded service to the 
area with its present fleet of all- 
cargo Lockheed 1049H Super 
Constellation freighters. 


. 2 * 

MERGER SCOREBOARD: 
Within recent months, more than 
a score of major railroads have 
taken up merger proposals as 
one way of coping with the two- 
way squeeze applied by rising 
internal costs and intensified ex- 
ternal competition. The Associa- 
tion of American Railroads says 
these moves could ultimately re- 
shape the railroad industry. 

If you’d like to keep a merger 
scorecard, here’s the current 
lineup of merger proposals: 

@Great Northern; Northern 
Pacific; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; and Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle. 

@ Chesapeake & Ohio; Balti- 
more & Ohio; and New York 
Central. 

@Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; and Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. 

@Chicago & North Western 
Railway; and Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway. 


quiet 


@Missouri Pacific Railroad; 
and Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad. 


@Seaboard Air Line; and At- 
lantic Coast Line. 

@New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; Boston & Maine; 
Bangor & Aroostook; Maine 
Central; and Rutland. 

®@ Norfolk & Western Railway; 
and New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis. 

@Soo Line, including Wiscon- 
sin Central; and Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic. 


* * * 

WHISTLESTOPS: The Pen- 
insular and Occidental Steam- 
ship Co. of Miami plans to ex- 
pand its dry-cargo services to 
include the Ports of New York 
and Philadelphia . . . Northwest- 
ern University’s Transportation 
Center in Evanston, III. will con- 
duct+a five-week course in trans- 
portation planning for executives 
starting Oct. 16. 
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Follow-Up: Letters and Comments | 


Shifting Gears 


Portland, Ore. 

The first-hand coverage of the Material 
Handling Institute’s New England Show 
in your June 27 issue was very interesting 
(“P/W Goes to the Material Handling 
Show,” p. 22). 

However, it was grossly distressing to 
note that you ran a photograph of a Petti- 
bone-Mercury lift truck with your report 
on one of the Hyster lift truck which was 
on display (p. 24). 

David A. Pease 

News Bureau 

Advertising & Sales Dept. 
Hyster Co. 


@ To set the record straight, below is 
a photo of the Hyster lift truck: 


Clarifies Prices 


Reading, Pa. 

Regarding the reduction in prices of 

our nylon shapes, I regret to say that 

we perhaps created the impression that 

the prices for rod and plate were for 100 

ft. (PW, July 25, 60, “Nylon Fabricators 
Relay Wholesale Price Cuts,” p. 37). 


, 


Actually the %” plate is presently 
priced at $8.40 per foot if our customer 
in turn orders 100 ft. 

In the case of the 14%” rod, he will 
pay $2.17 per foot if he orders in SO ft. 
quantities. 

In the case of the 5/16” pressure tub- 
ing, the $10.04 does apply for 100-ft. 
quantities if in turn the customer will 
purchase in quantities of 1,000 ft. 

R. E. Barthold 
Sales Administration Manager 
Polymer Corp. of Pennsylvania 


Folding Ladder 


Paulsboro, N. J. 

In your July 18 issue on the front page, 

you show a picture of a roll-up aluminum 

16 ft. ladder that folds into a 20-in. bun- 
dle and weighs approximately 24 Ib. 

Where may we obtain descriptive liter- 

ature and prices on this ladder? 

L. A. Walton, Jr. 

Purchasing Agent 

Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 


@The manufacturer is: Aladdin’s 
Products, Inc., 50 West Broad St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on any sub- 
ject you think will interest purchasing 
executives. While your letters should be 
signed, if you prefer we'll publish them 
anonymously. 


Send your letters to: “Follow-Up,” 
PURCHASING WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PRECISION MEASURING TOOLS — No CI59A Satin-Chrome Unwerse! Bevel Protractor No (43)8 
Gage * No. hes ated above 


who wouldn't work better with 


Starrett tools like these? 


Starrett developed SATIN-CHROME Finish and 
brought glare-free, easy reading to precision measur- 
ing tools. This glare-free, hard chrome finish, pio- 
neered by Starrett, also resists stains, corrosion and 
wear .. . helps protect the precision that Starrett 


builds into every tool. 


Your nearby Industrial Supply Distributor is a 
convenient and reliable source for the complete line 
of Starrett products. Write for complete catalog 
No. 27. Address Dpt. PW, The L. S. Starrett Com- 


pany, Athol, Massachusetts, U.S. A... . 
World's Greatest Toolmakers 


VISIT BOOTHS 150-152, PRODUCTION ENGINEERING SHOW 
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First Listing 


Fourth Annual Procurement Conference 
sponsored by the Davton Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Patterson Memorial Center, 
Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 7-8. 


National Hardware Show—Coliseum, New 
York, Oct. 10-14. 


National Technical Conference & Exhibit— 
American Production & Inventory Control So- 
ciety, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Nov. 
3-4, 


Material. Handling Institute’s Central States 
Show—kKentucky Fair & Exposition Center, 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 8-10. 


Previously Listed 
AUGUST 


Western Electronics Show and Convention— 
Ambassador Hotel & Memorial Svorts Arena, 
Los Angeles, Aug. 23-26. 


National Association of Furniture Manufac- 


turers Convention—Equioment and Fabric 
Show, Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Aug. 
27-30. 


SEPTEMBER 


Machine Tool Exposition—National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, Sept. 6-16. 


Production Engineering Show—Navy Pier, 
Chicago, Sept. 6-16. 


2nd Coliseum Machinery Show—Chicago 
Coliseum, Chicago, Sept. 7-15. 


International Aviation & Air Industries Exposi- 
tion—Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Sept. 
8-20. 


Produce Packaging Exposition—Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., Sept. 11-14. 


American Chemical Society, National Meet- 
ing—Statler Hilton Hotel, New York, Sept. 
11-16. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—1 4th Trade Show 
Building, New York, Sept. 18-20. 


Steel Founders Society of America—Fall 
meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
Sept. 18-20. 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


Office Equipment & Machines Conference & 
Exhibit—Life Office Management Association, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Sept. 26-28. 


Instrument-Automation Conference & Exhibit 
—Instrument Society of America, Coliseum, 
New York, Sept. 26-30. 


Material Handling Show-——Show Mart, Mon 
treal, Que., Can., Sept. 26-30. 


lron & Steel Exposition—Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Sept. 27-30. 


District 2 Conference, NAPA -— Hilton-Del 
Norte & Cortez Hotels, El Paso, Tex., Sept. 
28-30. 


OCTOBER 


American Textile Machinery Exposition— 
Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 3-7. 


Fourth Annual Procurement Conference — 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 7-8. 


District 7 Conference NAPA——Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 9-11. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Central 
lowa—Products Show, Veterans Memorial 
Auditorium, Des Moines, lowa, Oct. 12-13. 


National Association of Oil Equipment Job- 
bers—Annual Meeting & Trade Show, Shera- 
ton Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16-18. 


District 5 Conference NAPA — Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 14-15. 


National Metal Exposition and Congress— 
Trade and Convention Center, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 17-21. 


8th District Conference NAPA—Sheraton-Ten 
Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y., Oct. 18-21. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing—15th Annual Conference and Products 
Exhibit, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 23-26. 


Fleet Maintenance Exposition—Private Truck 
Council of America, Inc., Coliseum, New York, 
Oc. 24-27: 


National Business Show—cColiseum, New 


York, Oct. 24-28. 


llth National Conference on Standards— 
American Standards Association, Sheraton- 
Atlantic Hotel, New York, Oct. 25-27. 


Fileworthy facts on 


ond 


best-for-the-job 
TRUCK 


CASTERS 


Contact your 
nearby Bond distributor 
or write the plant for your 
free copy of Bond Catalog 
K-40C—68 pages of impor- 
tant facts on Bond material 
handling equipment! 


gs FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


322 Penn Street, MANHEIM, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Purchase 
for Profit! 


Campco Polyethylene 


A grass catcher must withstand plenty of 
punishment. And this one, vacuum-formed 
for Jacobsen Mfg. Co., meets every require- 
ment. It’s made from Campco PE-200 Linear 
Polyethylene sheet and its excellent deep- 
drawing qualities make possible the forma- 
tion of unusually. high baffles. It is light in 
weight and its extra high impact strength 
provides resistance to penetration by stones, 
nails and glass. Here is further proof that if 
you want to purchase for profit, specify: 


CAMPCO Sheet and Film 
division: Chicago Molded Products Corp. 
2717-6 Normandy Ave., Chicage 36, Ill. 
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Buying for Space Projects Is Down-to-Earth Job 


Cleveland—Most of the things 
that John R. Biggs buys aren’t 
on the average P.A. shopping list. 
But many P.A.’s might profit by 
taking a leaf from his manage- 
ment notebook 

Biggs is division chief in 
charge of procurement at the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration’s Lewis Research 
Center here. This is were the 
NASA is doing all the ground- 
work necessary to put a man in 
space. 

In 1960, Biggs will supervise 
the procurement of $23.1-million 
worth of development work, high- 
strength, low-weight alloys, ma- 
chine tools, and housekeeping 
items needed for this NASA 
effort. Next year he’ll have a 
budget of $30-million. 

Backing him up is an 85-man 
procurement and supply depart- 
ment which lets more than 15,000 
orders a year, manages a $10.8- 
million capital equipment pro- 
gram and a _ half-million-dollar 
stock program. 


Uses Hard Sell 


Biggs uses the hard sell to 
speed up buying of space age 
hardware and give the taxpayers 
more zoom for their buck. 

As part of this hard sell, Biggs 
has worked up a flip-chart pre- 
sentation to brief vendors and 
Lewis personnel on the procure- 
ment procedures and policies 
under which they all must op- 
erate. He believes the charts pro- 
vide a better understanding of 
what NASA, the Lewis Research 
Center and the Procurement di- 
vision need. 

Biggs also has come up with 
a “Squawk Box”—a suggestion 
box. And he urges vendors to cut 
through administrative red tape 
by pouring their gripes into it. 
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HARD SELL is used by Lewis Research Center P.A. John R. Biggs in 
flip-chart presentation to brief vendors on what's expected of them. 


Very often, too, there’s no 
precedent for the type of ma- 
terials or services needed at the 
center—no list of historic sup- 
pliers. The type of item bought 
today may never again be needed 
by the research center. Nor does 


the center buy in production 
quantities. 
Suppliers Limited 
“Buying one-of-a-kind  sup- 


plies in small quantities for our 
research projects necessarily 
limits us in the area of suppliers,” 
Biggs says. “Then, the instrumen- 
tation and gear we are buying 
today are not standard produc- 
tion items. Although these sup- 
plies may become production 
items 5 or 10 years from now, 
we require our suppliers to give 
us refinements which industry 
does not build into standard 
gear today.” 


‘SQUAWK BOX’ gives vendors a chance to let off steam, contribute 
suggestions to help buyers at research center get more for their money. 


“They use it too,” he admits 
wryly. 

As part of the program, Biggs 
also tries to eliminate the need 
for suppliers to contact scientific 
personnel directly. 

“Lewis procurement officers 
make every effort to keep pace 
with our rapidly changing tech- 
nology,” Biggs says. In that way, 
they get a real understanding of 
purchasing requirements for the 
scientist group.’ 

Because procurement at Lewis 
is for research projects, some of 
the items bought are for use in 
projects that are at least 10 years 
ahead of the current space pro- 
gram. In addition, specifications 
call for refinements not generally 
required by the industrial P.A. 
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Finding such suppliers is not 
an easy job, and Biggs has set 
up special machinery to imple- 
ment the search. 

The procedure works some- 
thing like this: The procurement 
staff narrows the field of con- 
tractors down until it has a 
good idea of the firms that have 
the capacity and the technique for 
producing Lewis’ needs. Then 
Biggs and his men send out 
letters describing what they’re 
after and asking the contractors 
whether they are interested in 
producing the gear. When the 
returns come in, the reviewing 
committee gets together to de- 
termine the interest of the sup- 
liers. Then they offer more speci- 
fications and send out formal 


requests for bids by those inter- 
ested. 

Purchases at the center range 
from machine tools and nuclear 
hardware to metallurgical equip- 
ment and cryogenic pumping sys- 
tems i 
for research work on chemical, 
nuclear, and electric propulsion 
systems (including plasma and 
ion propulsion) that are being 
done for the civilian missile pro- 
gram. Emphasis is on the specific 
engines and propellants that some 
day will put a man in space. 

“We're always looking for 
high-strength, low-weight ma- 
terials and alloys, besides new 
welding techniques and _ instru- 
mentation,” Biggs says. 


Purchasing Know-How Needed 


Despite the futuristic scope of 
these activities, procurement 
problems at Lewis require much 
of the same purchasing know-how 
that the industrial P.A. uses in 
doing a good buying job. Biggs 
and his staff face the same sort 
of administrative problems, in- 
ventory and order control situa- 
tions, and value analysis 
questions. 

But where the average P.A. 
has “only” top management 
scrutinizing his business moves, 
Biggs has NASA headquarters in 
Washington, the General Ac- 
counting Office, and Congress 
looking over his shoulder. All 
contracts over $100,000 are re- 
viewed at NASA headquarters. 
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Baltimore Official Urges 
Establishment of Agency 
To Test City's Purchases 


Baltimore—The president of 
the Baltimore City Council has 
proposed a study of the city’s 
method of testing materials to be 
purchased for municipal agencies. 

Philip H. Goodman suggested 
the study could result in a con- 
solidation of the testing done by 
several agencies at present. 

Under the present system the 
Bureau of Tests—a branch of the 
Department of Public Works— 
the Department of Education, and 
the Bureau of Purchases each 
does its own testing, he said. 

Goodman believes __ there 
should be a consolidated testing 
agency with an augmented staff 
“to work on and prepare the spe- 
cifications and developments nec- 
essary in city purchasing.” 


Purchasing Week 


White Plains, N. Y.—Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 
has just developed two new sys- 
tems designed to speed the flow 
of business data. They are: 

©1001 Data Transmission 
System—allows sending punch 
cards from any location to a 
central station at regular toll 
phone rates. 

©1009 Data Transmission 
Unit—lets two widely separated 
computers exchange information 
over phone wires. 

The 1001 system offers organ- 
izations with more than one loca- 
tion an economical means for 
sending information to a central 
location. It transmits both fixed 
data from pre-punched cards 
and variable data manually 
entered on a keyboard. The data 
is punched on a card at the re- 
ceiving station. 

Contact between transmitting 
and receiving stations is made 
by conventional telephone dial- 
ing. The receiving unit can be 
set to answer the call automati- 
cally without an operator. Each 
transmitting station can handle 
approximately eight to 12 card 
transactions a minute. Reading 
is limited to numerical charac- 
ters in the first 22 columns. 

Each sending station rents for 


field location to central office at 


IBM Posts Two New Entries in Race 
To Speed the Flow of Business Data 


COMPUTERS TALK to each other 
through facilities of IBM 1009. 


$15 a month, four receiving de- 
vices are available at $90 to 
$115 a month. Deliveries are 
scheduled for late 1960. 

The IBM 1009 data transmis- 
sion is designed to link the mag- 
netic core memories of solid-state 
IBM 1401 computers over regu- 
lar phone or telegraph lines. It 
enables two-way communication 
between computers at the rate of 
150 numbers or letters a second. 

Rent for the new unit is $500 
a month, and deliveries are 
scheduled to start in the third 
quarter of 1961. 


PRE-PUNCHED CARDS, plus manually entered data can be sent from 


conventional toll telephone rates. 
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The BOARDMASTER Visual Con- 
trol tells you at a Glance how 
to save time and money—pre- 
vent mixups and confusion. All 
facts at “eye level.” 

Over 500,000 organizations use 
this simple, flexible tool to get 
things done. Ideal for sales, in- 
ventory, productions, scheduling, 
etc. Type or write on cards, snap 
n grooves. Made of metal. 


ull price $49.50 with cards 


24-page Illustrated 
BOOKLET No. CD-40 
Without Obligation 


OPERATORS 


LOCK: DOOR 


ROBOT 
PER LOSE 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section Is a special 
classification for advertisers desiring advertis- 
ing of new equipment, services or merchandise 
in space units smaller than the minimum run 
of book display space. Space is available in 
this section in units from one to six inches. 
For low rates, Write: 
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NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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Fencing 


Duplicator 


Resists Corrosion 


Uses Dry Process 


Duplicating machine copies 
translucent material: typed 
letters or reports, engineering 
drawings, tracings, charts, 
maps, or graphs. The unit 
uses diazo-type paper (2¢ 
sheet)—and dry developing 
process. It copies any color 
in sizes up to 11 in. x 17 in. 

Price: $89.50 or $103.50 
(with built-in timer). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Copymaker Co., 3597 Lee 
Rd., Cleveland 20, O. (PW, 
8/22/60) 


Radio 


Is Compact 


Portable 100 milliwatt 
crystal-controlled radiophone 
with receiver squelch has av- 
erage range of 12 to 3 miles. 
The fully transistorized de- 
vice operates on any Citizen’s 
Band channel. Design is self- 
contained, with an extension 
microphone for hand or lapel. 
The unit is battery-powered. 

Price: $149.50. Delivery: 
1 mo. 

Morrow Radio Mfg. Co.., 
Salem, Ore. (PW, 8/22/60) 


Pressure Regulator 
Controls Air, Gas 


Regulator for exact con- 
trol of air or gas holds pres- 
sure to 0.02% of its range 
over wide variations in sup- 
ply pressure, flow, and am- 
bient temperature. The unit 
is available in 2-25, 3-60, 
or 3-120 psi. ranges for %, 
%, or ¥% in. NPT pipe. 

Price: $22. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Lexington Controls, Inc., 
P. O. Box 132-J, Burlington, 
Mass. (PW, 8/22/60) 


Cutter 
Handles Sheet, Bar, Rod 


Shear and rod cutter avail- 
able in 2 models shears sheet 
and bar stock up to ,',-in. 
or ;’s-in. thick, and cuts rods 
up to y-in. or %-in. in 
diameter. The device handles 
production, tool and die, or 
sheet metal work. Its linkage 
design reduces the manual 
effort required in shearing. 

Price: $45 and $129.50. 
Delivery: immediate. 

E. V. Nielsen, Inc., 575 
Hope St., Stamford, Conn. 
(PW, 8/22/60) 
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Corrosion resistant, non- 
conductive, fire-retardant 
fencing is composed of con- 
tinuous strands of glass rov- 
ing and polyester resins. 
Designed for all types of 
fencing or protective screen- 
ing in corrosive atmospheres, 
it comes in 30 in. x 80 in. 
Sheets. It needs no painting. 

Price: 50¢ to $1.75 per sq. 
ft. Delivery: 1 to 2 wk. 

Firmaline Products, 
Crompton & Knowles, Mid- 
land Park, N. J. (PW, 
8/22/60) 


Typewriter 
Has New Design 


Portable typewriter has an 
impact-resistant, lightweight 
casing of new design that re- 
duces typing noise level. 
Portable has standard key- 
board and segment shift. De- 
sign of the case uses the 
machine itself as a base, so 
the machine is easily acces- 
sible. 

Price: $68.88. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Commodore Business Ma- 
chines, Inc., 34 Hubert St., 
New York 13, N. Y. (PW, 
8/22/60) 


Knife 
Has Safety Design 


Knife blade falls into cut- 
ting position at flick of finger 
on pushbutton. Of rustproof 
die-cast zinc, the knife comes 
with 5 Swedish steel blades. 
It is recommended for cut- 
ting paper, cartons, twine, 
rope, leather, linoleum, car- 
pet, felt, rubber, or roofing. 

Price: $1.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Flash Mfg. Co., 169 Mur- 
ray St., Newark 5, N. J. (PW, 
8/22/60) 


Insulating Rod 
Comes in Special Shapes 


Polyester extruded rod, 
with continuous fiber glass 
filament, acts as insulating 
structural, mechanical, or 
spacing member. The ma- 
terial absorbs little moisture, 
and proves dimensionally 
stable under conditions of 
heat and humidity. A variety 
of special shapes are avail- 
able. 

Price: 6¢ to 18¢ per ft. 
Delivery: | wk. to 10 days. 

Glastic Corp., 4321 Glen- 
ridge Rd., Cleveland 21, O. 
(PW, 8/22/60) 
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Pipe 
Is Plastic 


Plastic pipe made from 
isopolyester resin handles 
acids, alkalines, and solvents, 
at temperatures to 350 F. 
The pipe, which can accom- 
modate hydrochloric acids 
and potash fluids in concen- 
trations as large as 20%, is 
available in 4, 6, 8, 10, or 
12-in. O. D. sizes. 

Prices: $2.35 to $16.50 
per ft. Delivery: immediate. 

Reflin Co., 5730 Kearney 
Villa, San Diego 11, Calif. 
(PW, 8/22/60) 


Screw Assembly 
Is Steel and Brass 


Captive panel screw as- 
sembly is available for a 
panel thickness of yy in., 
¥Yg in., or 3% in. The screw 
head is slotted, and has a 
medium straight knurl side. 
The screw is steel, the bush- 
ing brass with a nickel-plate 
finish. 

Price: $1.37 ea. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Cambridge Thermionic 
Corp., 445 Concord Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. (PW, 
8/22/60) 


Terminals 
Are Vibration-Proof 


Terminals for quick con- 
nect-disconnect applications 
are available in chain form 
for machine crimping to wire. 
The vibration-proof devices, 
come in a wide range of wire 
and insulation sizes. The 
terminals are said to assure 
constant electrical contact. 

Price: $4 to $6 per thou. 
Delivery: 10 days. 

Malco Mfg. Co., Dept. 
PW-7, 4025 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 24, Ill. (PW 8/- 
22/60) 


Readout Display 


Features Color 


Readout display device 
provides words (such as 
“machine,” “ready,” “start”) 


and colors on screen. Light- 
ing of any 1 of 12 lamps at 
the back of the unit projects 
word or background light de- 
sired. Recommended to 
save time and labor through 
accurate operations control. 

Price: $33. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Industrial Electronic En- 
gineers, Inc., 5528 Vineland 
Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 
(PW, 8/22/60) 


——This Week's 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


* 
Product Perspective 
AUG. 22-28 


© The concept of getting more for your money by using two expensive tool 
bits to do a job previously handled by one has always been a hard idea to 
put across. The problem is that anyone can see the tool—it’s right there in 
the machine—but other costs, such as labor, don’t show up so readily. 


Hi-Efficiency machining—running the machine tool at the speed which 
will give the lowest over-all cost per piece—is not a new idea, but adoption 
of the principle has been far from widespread. Although the Hi-E principle 
is simple, many plantmen have been scared away by the necessary paper- 
work. 


© General Electric’s Metallurgical Products Div. now has come up with an 
approach which it hopes will make Hi-E machining almost as easy as push- 
ing the start button on the tool. GE’s interest in the problem is twofold: 
(1) the company does a great deal of machining in its own plants and big 
savings are possible, and (2) higher-speed machining means shorter tool 
life—more customer sales. 


With a Hi-E “tool kit” any production man can calculate the best machin- 
ing range in under 10 minutes. GE is making complete do-it-yourself kits 
available to users free of charge. Four-part set includes: 


Work sheets. Single-page form lets user run through step-by-step calcula- 
tion. Two types of forms are available—one for disposable inserts, the other 
for brazed carbide tools. Calculations entail entering known quantities, 
making simple divisions or additions. 


Instruction booklet. Explains how the system works, how to fill in the 
forms and use the calculator. 


List of constants. 
commonly used metals. 


Gives machinability and hardness ratings for all 


Calculator. Nine-inch pocket slide rule shown below converts optimum 
tool life determined on work sheet into machine cutting speed. The slide 
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rule also has additional scales to let you figure work rpm., time for a given 
length of cut, and feed of multiple-tooth tools in ipm. and ipt. 


@ If the major problem is getting out production, lowest cost per piece 
often takes a backseat to turning out the most pieces in the least time. 
The Hi-E system also takes this factor into account—and includes a scale to 
determine maximum production rate. 


© Here’s the theory behind lowest cost machining. Total cost per piece at 
any speed includes machining cost (labor and overhead to run the machine), 
tool cost (including cost of changing the tool and grinding, if required) and 
nonproductive cost (loading, non-cutting, transverse time, etc.). 


Nonproductive cost will not be affected by cutting speed—it will always 
come to the same amount per part. Machining costs, on the other hand, 
tend to become less per-piece as cutting speed increases. It stands to reason 
that machining costs will be less if a worker turns out 100 parts/hr. than if 
he runs his machine at a slower speed and only makes 50. 


Tool costs, the third major expense, will come to more per piece as cut- 
ting speed goes up. Higher speeds mean more tool wear, and one tool might 
only last long enough to make two pieces, instead of four. 


GE’s formula adds up all three costs—determines the speed that will give 
the lowest total cost per piece. The same approach (using nonproductive, 
machining, and tool changing times) is used to find the cutting speed that 
will yield the highest production rate. 


@ Advocates of Hi-E machining don’t claim that the technique is a cure- 
all—rather they call it a starting point. They suggest beginning with figures 
from the calculator, then experimenting in the shop until optimum is reached. 
Main point is that the final cutting speed should fall into the range between 
maximum production and minimum cost. 
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Locknut 
Withstands 1,000 F 


Lightweight high-temper- 
ature locknut is rated for an 
axial tensile strength of 145,- 
000 psi at up to 1,000 F. The 
compact device is corrosion- 
resistant and _ self-locking. 
Available sizes range from 
#4-40 to %-24 (standard 
Class 3B). 

Price: $32.60 to $114.20 
per hundred. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., 
Jenkintown, Pa. (PW, 8/22 
60) 


Thermoelectric Probe 
Tests Metals 


Thermoelectric probe is 
recommended to type-test 
semiconductors and metals, 
detect P-N junctions in semi- 
conductors, and measure the 
relative thermoelectric power 
of semiconductors and met- 
als. Unit includes galvanom- 
eter, cold base, hot point, 
and d-c attenuator. 

Price: $250. Delivery: 1 
mo. 

Electro Impulse Labora- 
tory, Inc., 208 River St., Red 
Bank, N. J. (PW, 8/22/60) 


Control 
Detects Material Levels 


Material-level control helps 
keep material at desired level 
in bin, hopper, or storage 
tank. The device, recom- 
mended for use with powdery 
or granular products, uses a 
transistor circuit to signal 
when desired level is reached. 

Price: $84.50 to $105. 
Delivery: 1 wk. 

Flo-Tronics, Inc., Elec- 
tronics Controls Div., 1420 
Zarthan Ave., Minneapolis 
16, Minn. (PW, 8/22/60) 


Bucket 
Holds 44 Qt. 


Galvanized, stainless steel 
mop bucket has 44-qt. capac- 
ity. The bucket is graduated 
in gallons for the accurate 
measurement of floor clean- 
ing solutions. The total ca- 
pacity is embossed on the 
outside of the bucket. 

Price: $27. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Market Forge Co., Everett 
49, Mass. (PW, 8/22/60) 
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Faucet 
Meters Water 


Faucet designed for use in 
employee washrooms has 
valve settings to limit the de- 
livery of water from just a 
squirt to a gallon. The de- 
vice shuts itself off auto- 
matically. Faucet is % in. 
iron pipe size, and has a 
chromium-plated brass _fin- 
ish. 

Price: approx. $14. De- 
livery: 1 wk. 

Speakman Co., 3000 Sen- 
tinel Dr., Wilmington, Del. 
(PW, 8/22/60) 


Reference Element 
Is Silicon 


Silicon zener voltage ref- 
erence element inserts easily 
into printed circuit board. 
The device provides reference 
voltage of 8.4 v. (average) 
at 10 ma bias current, and a 
dynamic resistance of 11 
ohms (average). Assembly 
withstands severe shock. 

Price: $18 or $27 (for 
tighter temperature stability). 
Delivery: immediate. 

International Rectifier 
Corp., 1521 E. Grand Ave., 
E! Segundo, Calif. (PW, 8/ 
22/60) 


Baskets 


Use In Heat Treating 


Heat treat baskets feature 
inconel trays, woven mesh 
liners, and openings for maxi- 
mum heating and quenching 
rates. Standard sizes are: 
22 x 34x S in., and 28 x 43 
x 5 in. The units are spe- 
cially designed for locked 
stacking. 

Price: $150 each (lots of 
6 or more). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Ipsen Industries, Inc., 721 
S. Main St., Rockford, Ill. 
(PW, 8/22/60) 
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Measuring Heat 


Heat, a form of kinetic energy, is 
the total energy of random molecular 
motion of a body. The science of heat 
energy and its transformation is called 
thermodynamics. Common terms: 

@ British Thermal Unit. One Btu 
is the amount of heat energy required 
to raise the temperature of 1 Ib. of 
water, at atmospheric pressure, through 
1 degree F. Used to measure heat 
energy of coal or oil. 

@Calorie (metric system). One 
small calorie is the amount of heat 
energy required to raise the tempera- 
ture of 1 gram of water through 1 de- 
gree C. A large calorie (kilocalorie) 
equals 1,000 calories. It is commonly 


used for scientific measurements. One 
Btu is equal to 252 calories. 

®@ Calorimeter. An instrument that 
measures heat in calories or Btu’s. 

© Specific heat. The amount of heat 
required to raise the temperature of 
1 Ib. of a substance 1 degree F is 
called its specific heat. Specific heat 
varies with temperature and pressure. 

@ Mechanical equivalent of heat. 
The conversion factor between any 
unit commonly used to express me- 
chanical energy and a unit commonly 
used to express heat energy is termed 
a mechanical equivalent of heat. Ex- 
ample: 4.1840 joules/calorie. (PW, 


8/22/60) 
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Antitrusters Sift Complaints About Standards 


(Continued from page 1) 
cases of industry-wide specifica- 
tions that have been used to 
lessen competition and fix prices. 
If the U.S. Attorney General were 
to make a legal move against 
ASTM, it would certainly set a 
grave precedent that would be 
watched by all standards groups. 

The current water-pipe case 
was raised by complaints from an 
Akron, Ohio, contractor who 
claimed he lost a job due to the 
two new ASTM standards, which 
require all asbestos-cement pipe 
ca 

@Contain less than 2% free 
lime. 

@ Be tested in the country in 
which the pipe will be used. 

While ASTM denies that these 
two standards, which are favored 
by the American Waterworks 
Assn., are trade-restricting in 
any way, the group has rushed 
the standards back to committee. 

Under the steam-curing proc- 
ess used by America’s two major 
producers, Johns-Manville Corp., 
and Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
only about %% of the water- 
soluble free lime is found in 
finished pipe. 

The European producer in- 
volved in the Akron case, how- 
ever, uses a water-curing process 
that results in as much as 12% 
free lime in the delivered pipe. 

“Just as many European pro- 
ducers use the steam curing 
method as do the water-curing 
method,” a U.S. industry leader 
pointed out. “So the standard 
doesn’t eliminate foreign com- 
petitors, it just eliminates those 
foreign firms who haven’t made 
any progress in their production 
techniques.” 

The “testing-in-country-of-use” 
standard—and this is the one 
that interests Washington—is the 
big bone of contention. 

Transocean shipment invari- 
ably produces some cracks and 
chips in the imported pipes, say 
the foreigners. Say the Ameri- 
cans: “Spend a little more money 
on adequate palletization, and 
your product would arrive in 
perfect condition.” 

While the American Water- 
works Assn. has not adopted a 
new standard in 10 years, most 
Officials are in favor of the new 
ASTM standards, which they feel 
represent an improvement of 
a product on which the public 
depends. 

““We’ve learned something over 
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the last 10 years,” said an 
AWWA official, “and we want 
the public to benefit from this 
learning. The public shouldn't 
have to suffer from poor materials 
because of a few firms who 
haven’t kept up to date on new 
manufacturing processes.” 
Another point brought out by 
ASTM officials is, “the standards 
are available to anyone who wants 
to use them, but no one is forced 
to do so.” (Most government 
P.A.’s, however, arbitrarily 
follow the ASTM standards.) 
The beginning of a long and 
bitter fight may be at hand. The 


question the government is most 
interested in answering is whether 
or not a so-called “inner circle” 
of manufacturers can set stand- 
ards which only their production 
lines can fill. 

The standards groups point 
out that standards are set not 
only by suppliers, but by con- 
sumers and independent ob- 
servers and scientists. 

In the water pipe case, ASTM 
hotly denies there is anything 
wrong with its two new standards, 
and, to prove it, has agreed to 
cooperate with the Justice Dept. 
“to the fullest possible extent.” 


North American Coal Develops Plan 


To Get Aluminum 


(Continued from page 1) 
four years of research and an in- 
vestment of $1-million. 

At the same time, Aluminium, 
Ltd., revealed that it has devel- 
oped a new process for direct re- 
duction of bauxite into aluminum 
and is about to start work on a 
$4-million experimental plant at 
Arvida in northern Quebec. Al- 
though plant completion is ex- 
pected within two years, full- 
scale production won’t get under- 
way for another three or four 
years. 


Plans $1-Million Plant 


North American plans call for 
construction of a $1-million plant 
by next July near the site of the 
company’s Powhatan Point, Ohio, 
coal mine. The plant will pro- 
duce 40,000 tons of aluminum 
sulfate a year, using the new 
process, which was developed in 
conjunction with Strategic Ma- 
terials Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The coal producer has out- 
lined a broad three-point plan 
which may eventually take it into 
basic aluminum production: 


® Production of aluminum sul- 
fate from coal mine wastes. 


®@ Production of aluminum ox- 
ide from the sulfate. 


@Production of aluminum 
metal by the electrolytic process. 


North American claims that it 
can produce aluminum sulfate, 
for sale to paper industries and 
to many treatment plants, “con- 
siderably cheaper than the pres- 
ent cost of aluminum sulfate 


From Coal Waste 


made from bauxite ore,” which 
runs $40 a ton. 

The process uses only coal 
mine wastes—what miners call 
the “gob pile,” a clay or shale 
mineral material containing 22% 
aluminum oxide. The waste is 
reacted with sulfuric acid and the 
solution is then filtered off for 
the silica residue and other im- 
purities, until only pure alumi- 
num sulfate is left. 

While North American de- 
clined to go into more detail 
about the process, a company 
spokesman explained that all that 
is needed is 40,000 tons of “gob,” 
reacted with 25,000 tons of sul- 
furic acid, to produce the 40,000 
tons of aluminum sulfate. And 
with a stockpile of 10-million 
tons of “gob” now above ground 
and sources of sulfuric acid read- 
ily available by barge along the 
Ohio River, supply problems are 
virtually eliminated. 


Plans Oxide Facility 


The company is expected to 
build an oxide producing facility 
next to the aluminum sulfate 
plant even before the first plant 
is completed. 

The coal producer said its im- 
mediate plans are to sell alumi- 
num sulfate to the paper and 
other industries and to market 
aluminum oxide once it gets into 
production. 

A North American spokesman 
pointed out that this new process 
produces aluminum oxide, which 
is specially suited for use in the 
abrasives and ceramic industries 


because of its low soda quality. 
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Forecast: The NICB inventory equation indicates the level of 
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BARNYARD BUYING—The farm problem and all of its 
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be nearly in line with business 


activity. And for the immediate future—only slight additional 


remote to industrial purchasing 


agents, but actually it is closer than it seems at first glance. 

The big change, outside of minor ones in price supports and 
parity, during the last eight years has been the Soil Bank and its 
successor, the Conservation Reserve, which pays the farmer for 
taking land out of production. When this happens, the farmer 
cuts his purchases of farm machinery, spare parts, seed and feed, 
fertilizer, gasoline, and oil, and his purchases are a big segment 


Seven farm machinery producers are large steel buyers and 
two of them have their own steel plants. Farm fertilizer is an 
important product to the chemical industry; and tractors, both 


a large volume of petroleum 


One of the big question marks concerning the “Soaring Sixties” 
is the timing of the pickup in such basic industries as steel, 
chemical, and petroleum. The key may well lie in the farm belt. 

The farmer is a pretty shrewd purchasing agent in his own 
right even though he doesn’t belong to the local P.A. chapter 
or study value analysis. When he gets squeezed between lower 
selling prices and higher costs, he takes remedial steps such as 
buying foreign steel (barbed wire, fence posts, and hardware). 
And when the government cuts his acreage, he increases pro- 
duction per acre. When the price of spare parts gets too high, 
> technique and makes them in 


Farming is “big business” today. Farm units, though fewer, 
are larger and more efficient. Within the next 20 years we ma 
even have a “farm group” in NAPA. 


(Continued from page 1) 
quarter. At the moment, produc- 
ers stocks are 9-million barrels 
under last year’s level and No. 2 
fuel oils have aready been hit 
with off-season price hikes. Gulf 
Coast prices rose % ¢ in the June- 
August period while the Tulsa 
price rose %4¢ in the same 
period. 

© Residual—No. 6: Continued 
tight supply and firm prices for 
residual fuel oil are expected, 
particularly in the wake of a 
government decision last week to 
cut fourth quarter imports about 
5% below those of 1959. Off- 
season price increases have also 
hit this product in various sectors 
of the country. 

@Lube Oil: Prices for base 
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strong, supporting firm prices 
through the rest of the year. 

One of the key factors point- 
ing to a possible drop in gasoline 
prices shortly is the current in- 
ventory situation. Stocks are con- 
tinuing to rise at a time when 
demand usually slackens. 

For the week ending Aug. 5, 
gasoline stocks rose almost 500,- 
000 barrels when they should 
have dropped off by a bigger mar- 
gin. Stocks are now 10-million 
barrels above year ago levels 
and 38-million barrels above the 
level desired for November. It 
will be difficult for producers to 
pare that amount to support 
prices in the fourth quarter. 

As for residual fuel oil, major 
oil suppliers had sought an’ im- 
port level of 560,000 barrels a 
day or a 29% increase over 


1959. The Interior Dept., how- 
ever, set the level at 415,000 bar- 


Fuel Oil Price Outlook Appears Firm 


rels a day for the three-month 
period starting Oct. 1. 

This new figure comes closest 
to the recommendation of the 
competitive domestic coal in- 
dustry, which urged the govern- 
ment to hold fuel oil imports to 
near the 1957 fourth quarter 
level of 395,000 b/d. In 1959, 
actual imports of the fuel for the 
year’s final three months aver- 
aged 434,441 b/d. 

Major oil suppliers forecast 
“grave consequences”—particu- 
larly for East Coast electric util- 
ities and other consumers depend- 
ing on residual oil for burning 
and heating—if residual stocks 
were not increased in the fourth 
quarter to allow normal winter 
inventory reductions. 

Interior Dept. officials pointed 
out, however, that the oil indus- 
try has shown it can import up 
to 700,000 barrels a day on short 
notice if a shortage arises. 


Probers Charge City P.A. 
Rigged Contracts for Pals 


New York—The State Investi- 
gation Commission has issued a 
report charging Joseph V5 
Spagna, city Purchase Commis- 
sioner, with collusive bidding 
and other dishonest practices that 
cost New York City nearly 
$500,000 in overpayments on 
rock salt purchases. 

The commission said that 
Spagna who was suspended by 
Mayor Wagner on June 17 pend- 
ing an investigation of the entire 
rock salt buying operation, had 
manipulated contract procedures 
to favor a long-time friend. 

The commission’s report last 
week called for tightening safe- 


guards through charter revisions. 
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Late News in Brie 


Sees Lower Air Freight Costs 


Chicago—Truck pickup and delivery charges must be trimmed 
before air freight carriers can reach their full traffic potential, a 
Flying Tiger Line official warned last week. 

Frank B. Lynott, vice president of the line, urged the Air 
Freight Cartage Conference to study ways to fit ground delivery 
services costs to new low-cost air freight tariffs. 


TWU Threatens Pennsy 


Philadelphia—The Transport 


Workers Union and the Systems 


Federation, representing various craft unions, served notice on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad last week that 20,000 non-operating 
workers will strike Sept. 1. The strike notice followed a break- 
down in negotiations over job classifications and work rules. 


Chrysler Goes to Court 


Detroit—Chrysler Corp. opened a second front in its efforts 
to recover profits resulting from irregular relationships between 
certain Chrysler officials and its vendors. The automaker filed 
suit against Detroit businessman Ben Stone who owned two 
supplier firms with ex-Chrysler President William Newberg (also 


see story p. 8). 


Business Statistics Mixed 
Washington—The Commerce Dept. flooded economic fore- 


casters with fresh statistics for 


fall outlooks last week. Gross 


National Product hit a peak annual rate of $505-billion for the 
second quarter; personal income rose at a slower pace but hit 


another new hi 


gh in July; but industrial production held steady 


last month at 109% of the 1957 average. 


Truckers Win Round With Railroads 


Over Variation of 


(Continued from page 1) 
examiner involving a separate 
case. This ruling endorsed Plan 
IV as put into effect by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Plan III 
did not figure into that decision. 

Both reports are now under 
study by the full 11-man com- 
mission and its a safe bet that 
whichever way the decision goes, 
it will be appealed in the federal 
courts—by either the truckers or 
rails. 

So, a showdown is still months 
away—and in the meantime, 
truckers, mainly long-haul, are 
hurting. Guy Cooper, president 
of Cooper-Jarrett, a large Chi- 
cago-based trucking firm, 
summed the situation up for 
PURCHASING WEEK in one neat 
statistic: 

“About 48% of Class II 
carriers (truckers grossing over 
$1-million annually) are currently 
operating at a loss.” 

“Although we’ve not been 
forced to cut rates,” he explained, 
“we’re much in the same boat 
as the rest of the industry—we’re 
all hurting because the volume 
isn’t there.” 

Many truckers queried by PW 
pointed out that piggyback is a 
major factor in this dwindling 
trucker volume—that much of 
the large tonnage shipments are 
being shifted onto Plan III and 
Plan IV piggyback movements. 

Besides waging their fight be- 
fore the ICC, truckers are using 
other weapons to hold their 
volume and expand in the face 
of increasing competition from 
piggyback and from _ other 
carriers, such as air freight lines. 
For example: 

Many truck lines, such as 
Interstate Dispatch, a large Mid- 
west carrier, are pushing so- 
called “return-haul bargain 
rates.” Under this plan, the 
trucker working on a two-way 
movement for a shipper offers a 
lower return-haul rate. 

Interstate claims this is a 
“temporary rate advantage” to 
attract traffic. “These advantages 
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Piggyback Service 


disappear, however,” a company 
spokesman said, “because all 
truckers will meet these rates 
sooner or later if traffic is com- 
pensatory or desirable.” 

While Spector-Midstates, Chi- 
cago, isn’t offering its shippers 
new rate incentives, the line has 
researched its rates to a point 
where it now provides a simpli- 
fied rate structure and total 
coverage on shipments. 

Spector is also emphasizing 
service innovations, primarily in 
the mechanical area. 

Meanwhile some trucking firms 
have been forced to “flag out” 
on the rate increases they put 
into effect in June when most 
truckers around the country 
initiated rate increases. 

A large Atlanta, Ga. based 
trucking line pointed out that it 
was impossible to stick to the 
higher rates in some instances 
“because textile companies, for 
example, can haul their own 
goods almost as cheaply as com- 
mon carriers. 

“Some textile carriers in this 
area have flagged out on the in- 
crease so in the face of this situa- 
tion, we naturally can’t expect to 
do any hauling for these mills at 
a substantially increased rate.” 

There are some carriers, on the 
other hand, who feel that “time” 
will resolve their current prob- 
lems—mainly the problem in- 
volving piggyback. 

Clinton L. Sanders, president 
of Perkins Freight Lines, Atlanta, 
told PURCHASING WEEK that he 
is optimistic, not so much be- 
cause of what truckers can do to 
combat piggyback and other rail 
competitive moves, but because 
“selective rate cutting and piggy- 
back are already reacting to the 
disadvantage of some railroads.” 

Sanders feels that truckers only 
need play a “waiting game.” He 
says, “We believe that in six 
months, some of the foremost 
exponents of piggyback and what 
is proving to be reckless rate cut- 
ting will find their revenue dis- 


sipated.” 


Steel Goes All-Out in Comeback Try 


(Continued from page 1) 
plored in every step of the man- 
ufacturing cycle from ore reduc- 
tion to coil finishing. Three areas 
hold particularly bright promise: 


®@ New ways to make steel from 
iron. 


@Improvements in blast fur- 
nace operations. 


@Direct reduction of ore— 
eliminating the blast furnace step 
entirely. 


Manufacturers don’t throw 
out a $50-million blast furnace 
just because someone finds a 
cheaper way of making steel, but 
statistics show an _ underlying 
change is taking place, although 
it’s just barely apparent at 
present. 

During the past five years, 
open hearth capacity has fallen 
from close to 88% to a little 
over 85%, and Bessemer con- 
verter capacity has dropped to 
2.3% from nearly 4%. During 
the same period, electric furnace 
facilities have gone up from 
1.5% to 9.7% and oxygen steel- 
making has come into being and 
risen to almost 3%. 


New Ways to Make Steel 


The new direct oxygen proc- 
esses for making steel from iron 
are the talk of the steel industry 
these days. Oxygen is used in one 
of two ways: (1) to increase the 
capacity of an existing open 
hearth or (2) as the basic in- 
gredient in new steel-producing 
methods. 

The speed of open hearth steel 
conversion depends on the rate 
at which heat can be applied. 
Oxygen injected through roof jets 
in conventional open hearth 
furnaces provides higher tempera- 
tures than regular techniques, 
cutting down on time needed for 
each heat and reducing over-all 
costs. 

Last May, Ford Motor Co. 
announced that experimental 
work showed promise of cutting 
open hearth production time in 
its steel mill by more than 
50% —essentially through the use 
of a combination of fuel and 
oxygen. 

Steel producers all over the 
country already are adding 
oxygen lances to existing open 
hearth equipment (U.S. Steel has 
completed conversion on 73 out 
of 256), but the experts see open 
hearth furnaces on their way out. 
All new steel-making facilities 
will be basic oxygen, the experts 
feel, because the oxygen process 
combines the high tonnage, low 
investment, and low operating 
costs of the Bessemer process 
with the wide range of steels and 
close quality control of the open 
hearth. 


Oxygen Method 


All basic oxygen furnaces in 
this country are of the L-D type 
(named after the first two cities to 
use the process, Linz and Dona- 
witz). In this process, a vessel 
which resembles a Bessemer con- 
verter is charged with molten 
iron, scrap, and slag. A jet of 
pure oxygen is injected through 
a water-cooled lance in the fur- 
nace roof. 

The oxygen starts a chemical 
reaction which refines the pig 
iron to steel. After 20 minutes, 
the blow is finished and the ves- 


sel is tilted for slag removal and 
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discharging the steel into ladles. 

Basic oxygen capacity in this 
country has grown to 4,157,000 
tons since the first furnace was 
completed in 1954. Capacity is 
expected to quadruple to 18-mil- 
lion tons, or 11% of industry 
capacity, by 1965. This increased 
capacity will represent capital 
savings of up to 50% over con- 
ventional open hearth facilities. 
Capital outlays for a 1-million- 
ton-a-year plant are estimated at 
$15/ton of capacity for oxygen, 
as against $35 for open hearth 
and $18 for electric furnace. 

Acme Steel became the fourth 
U. S. basic oxygen producer last 
year, joining McLouth Steel 
Corp., Jones & Laughlin, and 
Kaiser. Jones & Laughlin is 
building additional capacity in 
Cleveland, and Colorado Fuel & 
Iron has announced plans for 100 
ton units in Pueblo, Colo. 

So far, production has been 
mostly limited to low-carbon 
steels, although steels from 
05% to 1% carbon have been 
made satisfactorily. One German 
plant had produced steel with up 
to 13% alloy content. Thermal 
balance of the process usually 
limits scrap use to 20% to 30%. 
But if a recent Kaiser develop- 
ment proves practical, scrap con- 
tent may be upped to 50% —giv- 
ing the same flexibility as 
open-hearth. 


Blast Furnace Improvements 


Two years ago, blast furnaces 
in this country averaged under 
1,100 tons a day and the very 
best hit about 2,000. In recent 
months, one company has aver- 
aged close to 2,500 tons a day 
from a blast furnace charged with 
ore pellets—and this isn’t con- 
sidered a ceiling. 

Three forces are behind the big 
increases: 


@Ore benefaction. Pre-treat- 
ing the ore by concentrating low 
grade ores, sintering it, or pel- 
letizing it. 


@Gas injection. Natural gas 
promises a 30% reduction in 
cooking rates. 


@ Furnace improvements. 
Higher blast temperatures, higher 
top pressures, oxygen en- 
richment, prefluxing, prereduc- 
tion, automatic top drilling and 
other developments are increas- 
ing capacity. 


Direct Ore Production 


Researchers have been looking 
for a substitute for the big, ex- 
pensive blast furnace for almost 
100 years, but it has only been 
during the past five that they have 
seen some promise of success in 
their search. 

At least half a dozen processes 
are currently under test. A plant 
using the newest technique—the 
Strategic-Udy, is now under con- 
struction by Quebec South Shore 
Steel Corp. at Varennes, Que. 
Key to the S-U process is a rotary 
kiln that replaces the stack of the 
blast furnace and the bed of solids 
in a conventional type electric 
smelter. 

The S-U smelter can make 
iron on semi-steel directly from 
ore, coal, and limestone. The 
burning coal reduces the ore 
while the resistance of the slag in 
an electric furnace, supplies the 
heat to melt the iron. 

Operating costs of the S-U 


facility are estimated at about 
the same as a blast furnace. But 
real savings are forecast for 
capital outlays—estimated at 
$20-million as opposed to $50- 
million for a 1.2-ton-a-day blast 
furnace. Further savings are 
promised for final conversion of 
the semi-steel to steel, estimated 
at $10 a ton compared with $17 
a ton for conventional pig iron. 

Other direct reduction proc- 
esses being considered include: 
R-N, Madaras, Nu-Iron, and 
Esso-Research-Little. Most of 
the processes use fluidized tech- 
niques—crush the ore to fine 
particles, reduce it with hydro- 
gen, natural gas, or fuel oil under 
controlled temperatures, then 
press the refined power into 
briquettes for the steel-making 
furnace. 

Big steel companies won’t 
scrap their billion-dollar facili- 
ties to switch to direct reduction 
processes, but odds are the new 
techniques will get serious con- 
sideration when time comes to 
add new facilities. In addition, 
relatively lower capital costs of 
the new techniques mean that 
smaller companies can now get 
into the steel business, offering 
localized service. And some 
large users may consider making 
their own. 


Marketing 


All of these manufacturing de- 
velopments, the steel companies 
say, will mean better steel for you 
at a price competitive with other 
materials. This is the story they'll 
be thumping on in the big market- 
ing drive that’s building up 
steam. 

In particular they'll be push- 
ing specialty steels for special pur- 
poses—one of the products of re- 
search. These specialty steels 
represent a higher profit margin 
for the steel companies, and their 
sales pitch is that although these 
steels will cost you slightly more, 
they’ll really save you money over 
the long haul. 

They'll also be pushing their 
distributors setups—pointing out 
the savings in warehouse and in- 
ventory costs that you make by 
dealing with distributors instead 
of the mill and emphasizing the 
speed of delivery that distributors 
can give. 

This shift in distributor policy 
became pronounced _ several 
months back when major steel 
producers announced that almost 
all their stainless steel would be 
sold through distributors at the 
same price charged by the mill. 

A few weeks later, the pro- 
ducers enlarged distributor dis- 
counts on line pipe—used by oil 
pipelines, natural gas firms, and 
utilities—to broaden the distribu- 
tion of this product. 

This pattern is gradually tak- 
ing hold on many products. Dis- 
tributors have been cutting prices 
on fast-moving items and raising 
prices slightly in slower-moving 
items in an attempt to sell mill 
size orders down at the distribu- 
tor level. 

The final marketing push will 
be aimed directly at the consumer. 
This campaign, which already has 
started to some degree but has its 
major effect yet to be felt, plugs 
the end products on the theory 
that the more steel-using products 
are sold, the better it will be for 
a bellwether industry that has 
fallen on lean days in a time of 
plenty. 
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Leasing Gives Lift to Handling Equipment Firms 


(Continued from page 1) 
“we're prepared to match any 
other firm’s rates. 

“In other words,” he explained, 
“we're ready to work out any 
kind of deal.” 

Many companies actually have 
established their own leasing and 
financing firms to handle the 
growing volume of business from 
rentals. 

“We began leasing equipment 
back in 1957, when we bought 


out another rental company,” 
said an official of Clark Rental 
System, New York, a_ wholly 


owned subsidiary of Clark Equip- 
ment Co., of Chicago. 


Maintenance Included 


“Until now,” he continued, 
“we've only been offering a 


Straight leasing program, which 
amounted to nothing more than 


simple financing. Now, we've 
added complete maintenance, 


both scheduled and emergency 
along with down-time replace- 
ments, to our rental program at 
no extra cost.” 

He said Clark would “hit out 
in all directions in attempts to 
adapt a rental program to any 
and all customer needs.” The 
new program, he added, has two 
aims: 

© Wider distribution of product. 
Clark has now built up a nation- 
wide system of 100 dealers, all 
prepared to match the competi- 


tive sales conditions of their 
various areas. 
@Increased sales. He said 


many customers have hesitated 
to replace obsolete equipment 
with newer, more efficient, but 
higher-priced machinery because 
of high credit rates. “The leasing 
program will allow such com- 
panies to clean out old equipment 
and modernize their materials 
handling systems.” 


In addition, Clark provides 
free engineering services which 
companies may use to plan a new 
effective materials handling sys- 
tem before buying or leasing, he 
added. 

As for rates, most company 
Officials admitted that . “list 
charges” served only as guides to 
salesmen, and that they differ 
from region to region, and com- 
pany to company. A typical five- 
year rental rate in the New York 
area, for example, runs approxi- 
mately $225/month for a solid 
tire fork lift which normally sells 
for $7,000. 


$245 for 8,000 Truck 


A similar truck with pneu- 
matic tires, selling for about 
$8,000, would rent for approxi- 
mately $245/month for five 
years, including maintenance and 
downtime replacement. 

Said one executive: “We pay a 
mechanic $3.30/hr. in the North 
and $1.90 in the South. Ware- 
housing costs $2.50/sq. ft. in the 
North and only 80¢/sq. ft. in the 
South. So we've got plenty of 
leeway in which to work as far 
as clinching a deal is concered.” 

A spokesman for Baker Indus- 
trial Trucks, Cleveland, ex- 
pressed his belief that the “trend 
is growing more and more toward 
leasing with maintenance.” 

He said Baker has several 
forms of leasing with various de- 
grees of maintenance and serv- 
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ice—“depending on what the 
customer wants.” 

Both the Baker “Participating” 
and “Non-Participating” rental 
plans offer customers the right to 
pick up an option to buy at the 
end of a five-year lease period. 

The Secret of Success 

“The secret to making a lease 
plan succeed these days,” he 
pointed out, “is simply maintain- 
ing your finance rates competitive 
with the cost of bank loans. The 
customer is definitely penalized 
by leasing, but the cost is less 


than a bank loan would cost 
him.” 
Yale & Towne, New York, 


which in 1954 founded its MHE 
Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary 
handling leasing, charges its cus- 
tomers from 442% to S5%% 
base interest, with down pay- 
ments varying according to dol- 
lar volume purchased and the 
customer’s credit rating. 

Under the company’s Standard 
Accelerated Repayment Plan, 
no down payment is required, 
and payments over a five-year 
period gradually decrease in 


amount. 
442d. 

The company’s Level Payment 
Plan provides for a down pay- 
ment and equal installments over 
the five-year period at 542%. In 
either plan, customers may at 
the end of the lease period exer- 
cise an option-to-buy for a token 
payment as low as $1. 

All makers of materials hand- 
ling equipment, however, have 
limited the area of their lease 
plans to vehicular machinery such 
as lift trucks and shovel loaders. 

One firm, Rapids-Standard 
Co., Inc., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., which specializes in con- 
veyor equipment, initiated a lease 
plan some three years ago, but 


Interest on the plan is 


was forced to abandon it because 
of collection problems with cus- 
tomers who defaulted on pay- 
ments. 

“The problem,” said a com- 
pany Official, “seems to be one 
of how to collect on defaulted 
payments for tailor-made equip- 
ment already installed in the 
customer’s plant. After all, you 
can’t go in and take it away as 
easily as a mobile lift truck.” 

A spokesman for Link-Belt, of 
Chicago agreed, the lease trend 
is something that is limited to the 
area of mobile materials handling 
equipment. “By and large, we 
don’t expect it to reach into our 
area, which includes conveyors 
and overhead cranes.” 


No shelf-warmers here! They're made of fast-moving Olin Aluminum 


Consumer products really move when they’re made of aluminum: the housewife’s delight and the best 
buddy a weekend handyman ever had. You'll move as well when you work with Olin Aluminum. Leading 
producers of household, workshop and leisure time products find that & rings the bell on service and quality. 
Moreover, we never relax until we're certain that our customers are using our aluminum to best advantage. 
No matter how you use aluminum, working with Olin Aluminum will be a study in satisfaction all the way 
from purchasing to point-of-sale. Your local Q representative is listed in the Yellow Pages. Call him soon. 
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Please send me my FREE package of Kimwipes 
disposable wipers, Type 1300. 
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